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Of Course! Any Others? 


New Orleans, La.—If we paid you, 
say $1 a month, in advance to pay for 
the postage, would you consider sending 
us back numbers of NWR? The issues 
are all so good: pictures, atmosphere 
plus simple language. Maybe others 
would join such a $1 a month club. We 
are great believers, my husband and I, 
in the printed word as a medium for 
opening eyes. Each issue could become 
an organizer for study groups. Subject: 
World Truth.—Elizabeth Cousins Ro- 
gers. 

6 

NWR is topical, but readers know 
that “back copies” can be very useful 
in informing people who haven’t seen 
the magazine before. Reader Rogers has 
an excellent idea, of course, and we 
wonder how many more NWR enthusi- 
asts would like to join the ‘“Dollar-a- 
Month Club.”—Editor. 


Likes Its Scope 


Lansdowne, Pa.—Here’s my contri- 
bution. I think that when you widened 
the scope of the magazine you made it 
even more interesting than before. 
Lydia L. Reinhardt. 





Moscow Radio Broadcasts 


Schenectady, N. Y.—I used to hear 
the English radio broadcasts from Mos- 
cow but have since lost track of the 
schedule. Would you be good enough to 
print it. I’m sure others, too, would be 
interested.—A Faithful Reader. 

° 

Radio programs are broadcast daily 
from Moscow to the United States on the 
schedule and frequencies given below. 
Time is Eastern Standard. 

Programs begin with the news and a 

(Continued on page 75) 
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We're proud 
to announce 





Eslanda Robeson 
is now associated 
with NWR 








E ARE PROUD to announce 
that Mrs. Eslanda Robeson, 
distinguished anthropologist and au- 


' thor, has consented to become asso- 
' ciated with NEW WORLD REVIEW as 
_ Editorial Consultant on Negro and 
_ Colonial Questions. This is an impor- 


tant forward step in the fulfillment 
of the aims of our magazine, since 
the great liberation movements 
among the colonial and dependent 
peoples today are such a vital part 
of the rising New World. 

Eslanda Robeson’s contributions 
will be invaluable in all phases of our 
work. Deeply interested as she is 
in the problems of the Negro people 
in this country and the dark-skinned 
people who make up the majority of 
the world’s population, her concern 
extends to the whole problem of hu- 


man relations. In her introduction to 


the book American Argument, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Pearl Buck 
in 1949, she expresses this concern 
in these words: 


If we Americans begin here and 
now to practice Americanism as it 
is laid down in our beautiful and 
famous freedom documents, if we 
treat all Americans—and the people 
of the world—as human beings to be 
accepted (we have to accept them 
anyway; there they are), studied, un- 
derstood, considered as human beings, 
regardless of race, color, sex or re- 
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ligious, political, economic or cultural 
systems, then we will surely have 
laid the foundation for peace—peace 
within our individual selves, peace 
in our country, peace in the world. 


Born Eslanda Cardozo Goode in 
1896 in Washington, D. C., where her 
father held a clerical position in the 
War Department, Mrs. Robeson is 
proud of her American heritage. Her 
maternal grandfather, Francis Lewis 
Cardozo, served during the Recon- 
struction Days as South Carolina’s 
Secretary of State as well as Treas- 
ury. 

“Grandfather,” she says, “was 
quite a guy. He went to prison be- 
cause he refused to go along with the 
corrupt politicians, later exposed, who 
insisted on defrauding the state 
through a notoriously illegal issue 
of bonds. He was cleared of the 
trumped up charge against him, but 
went in danger of his life from the 
Ku Klux Klan and the thieves who 
took over the state.” 

The granddaughter carries on these 
crusading traditions. It is interest- 
ing that she was nominated by 
the People’s Party (Progressive 
Party) of Connecticut for Secretary 
of State in 1948, and for Congress- 
woman at large in 1952. She is now 
that party’s State Chairman in Con- 
necticut, and actively campaigning 
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for the National Peace Ticket of the 
Progressive Party. 

Mrs. Robeson’s earliest interests 
were in science, which from the be- 
ginning she was determined to use 
for the needs of the people. She 
studied at the University of Illinois 
and received her Bachelor’s degree 
in chemistry at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1923. In 
1921, she married Paul Robeson, 
then a law student at Columbia. Dur- 
ing her student years and until 1925 
she worked as a surgical technician 
and chemist at Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, New York City. 

In the following years she traveled 
widely, living in Paris, Vienna, Bar- 
celona, London, Moscow, and other 
places where her husband’s concert 
work and their mutual interests 
took them. 

In 1930, her first book, Paw Robe- 
son, Negro, was published. She con- 
tinued her studies in those years, spe- 
cializing on the subject of Africa, 
the Negro, and later all colored peo- 
ples. This led her to the study of 
anthropology at London University 
and the London School of Economics. 
She made an extensive anthropologi- 
cal field trip through Africa in 1936, 
taking her young son, Paul, Jr., 
along. Out of this trip came the book 
African Journey (published in 1945). 
Later, an extensive stay in the USSR 
brought the Robesons into close con- 
tact with the Soviet people, and their 
own experiences gave them a living 
example of the true and complete 
equality of all peoples that has there 
become a fact. 

After the family’s return to this 
country in 1939, Mrs. Robeson went 
on with her writing, lecturing and 
other activities, and continued her 
studies and research work in anthro- 
pology at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. During the war years 
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Eslanda Robeson 


she was active in the Red Cross mo- 
tor corps in Connecticut. 








She has | 


been associated with the Council on | 
African Affairs since its foundation. © 
Her travels since the war took her 


to the New China, where she attended 
the Conference of Asian Women in 
1949 (see her article about Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, ‘World Woman No. 1,” in 
NWR for July, 1951). 


The first of a series of articles on | 


Africa by Eslanda Robeson will ap- 
pear in our next issue. We know our 


readers will join us in welcoming Mrs. | 


Robeson into the NEW WORLD REVIEW 
family. This association will enrich 
the content and extend the influence 
of our magazine, and help us do a 
better job toward strengthening the 
understanding and unity among all 
peoples essential to peace in our 
country and the world. 


—THE EDITORS 
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International Economic 
Conference 







Can We Afford to Give Up 
Chances for Trade and Jobs? 


by VICTOR PERLO 


URING April, an International 
Economic Conference was held 
in Moscow. It was attended by al- 
most 500 businessmen, government 


) officials, trade union representatives, 
) the great majority of them from capi- 


talist countries. An on-the-spot ac- 
count was written for last month’s 
NEW WORLD REVIEW by Ralph Park- 
er. What does this conference mean 
for the people of the United States? 


The press in this country gave a 


| fair amount of space to the confer- 


ass 
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ence. But the accounts in almost all 
of the papers and trade journals fol- 
lowed the line of the official State De- 
partment briefing, as reported in the 
Wall Street Journal. It was admitted 
that the conference was a success. 
“Moscow Won a Victory at the Par- 


» > ley,” U.S. News and World Report 


headlined its interview with Wilfred 
May, Executive Editor of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, who 
attended the conference. However, 
this success was pictured as a sinis- 
ter attack on the United States... 
“the opening gun in the large-scale 
and dangerous economic offensive,” 
said May. “It’s an even bigger threat 
to the U.S. than Russia’s proposals 
for a German peace,” (Wall Street 


Journal, April 15, 1952, account of 
the State Department analysis). 

In short, it was a threat because 
it offered peace instead of war. The 
West European countries need the 
huge volume of peaceful foreign trade 
offered by the USSR, China, and the 
People’s Democracies. They will tend 
to pull loose from the restrictions on 
such trade imposed by Washington. 
There will be another strain on the 
aggressive North Atlantic Pact Alli- 
ance. Mr. May complains that it will 
increase the cost to the U.S. of keep- 
ing the Western European countries 
in line. 

India and the Latin American 
countries need the equipment offered 
by the USSR and Czechoslovakia. 
They will tend to shy away even more 
than at present from granting mili- 
tary bases to the United States in 
return for ephemeral economic “aid” 
that only leads to further impoverish- 
ment. Mr. May complains: “Our 
Point Four efforts will require a rais- 
ing of the ante through the blandish- 





VICTOR PERLO, a leading economist 
is the author of the recently published 
book “American Imperialism.” 








ments of Uncle Joe playing Santa 
Claus to the world’s underprivileged.” 
(Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, May 17.) 

The fears of the war profiteers that 
the conference would stimulate at- 
tempts by West European and Asian 
capitalist countries to free themselves 
from U.S. trade barriers have proven 
well founded. In the wake of the con- 
ference the West German Bundes- 
tag unanimously adopted a resolution 
demanding the end of most U.S.-im- 
posed trade restrictions. A group of 
prominent Japanese announced con- 
clusion of an $84 million barter 
agreement with China. The Times 
of London urged that the Conference 
be regarded as a constructive peace 
overture. The Milan Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution in fa- 
vor of increased East-West trade. 


Through terror, new restrictions 
and distorted treatment in the coor- 
dinated press, the U.S. Government 
attempted to insure the isolation of 
the American people from the bene- 
fits offered by the Conference. In 
the wake of the Conference an Amer- 
ican foreign trader, Victor Samaan, 
was arrested and threatened with 
scores of years in jail and a huge 
fine for the “crime” of selling bear- 
ings to Switzerland which were, al- 
legedly, resold to Czechoslovakia. A 
new regulation has made it illegal to 
import goods which contain anything 
made in China. All U.S. passports 
were made invalid for travel in the 
USSR, China, and the People’s De- 
mocracies on the grounds that a num- 
ber of American businessmen had at- 
tended the International Economic 
Conference. True, the State Depart- 
ment had said that, despite its dis- 
approval, businessmen who wanted to 
go would be given passports. But 
Acheson incorrectly assumed that 
everybody would be intimidated by 
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his words of wrath, whereas in fact 
several courageous businessmen did 
attend the Conference and brought 
home important tidings for the 
American people. 

These the bi-partisans tried above 
all to suppress. 

With all the attention given the 
Conference by the State Department 
and the press, they contrived to hide 
from the American people its most 
vital meaning for us. According to 
the official treatment, the Conference 
was of direct economic significance 
only to European and Asian coun- 
tries. But the fact, so studiously ig- 
nored, is that the Conference offers 
economic opportunities of great sig- 
nificance to American workers and 
American capitalists. 

M. V. Nesterov, head of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the USSR, of- 
fered at the Conference to buy 4 to 5 
billion rubles worth of goods from 
the United States during the next 
two or three years. This is equal to 
one-fourth of Nesterov’s total import 
proposals, and exceeds the offered 
purchases from any capitalist coun- 
try. 

Nan Han-Chen, head of the Chi- 
nese delegation to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, said that “Sino- 
American trade can be restored and 
developed to a level higher than the 
pre-liberation years.’”’ He pointed out 
that since the peasants have gained 


the land “the increase of purchasing | 
power of four hundred million peas- 


ants has caused an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of our home market’; that 
American businessmen were forced 
to “lose a vast and reliable market 
with a population of nearly 500,000,- 
000” solely because “of the blockade 
and embargo imposed by the Ameri- 
can government” (interview with Jo- 
seph Clark, Daily Worker, April 2). 

But such facts were either deeply 
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Germany examine agricultural machinery displayed 


during the International Economic Conference held in Moscow in April 


buried or completely omitted from 
all papers except a few progressive 
publications. 

Apparently the bi-partisans fear 
that to present these facts, no mat- 
ter how distorted, would stimulate 
the demand of the American work- 
ing people for the relaxation of trade 
barriers. Of course, these facts are 
not secrets from the officials of the 
leading corporations in the United 
States. The columnist Ray Tucker 
reported : 


Secretary Acheson could not pre- 
vent American representatives of 
General Motors, General Electric, In- 
ternational Harvester and the du 
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Ponts from attending the Moscow 
meetings. . . . But he established an 
effective boycott by indirection. He 
persuaded the directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
to issue a public statement against 
participation by American firms.... 
In view of the fact that most of these 
corporations look upon the United 
States government as their best cus- 
tomer during the rearmament period, 
none failed to heed Acheson’s cave- 
at, especially as he later reinforced it 
in his public statement. (Berkeley, 
California, Daily Gazette, April 14. 
My emphasis—V.P.) 
‘ 
In short, according to Tucker, Gen- 
eral Electric and du Pont prefer to 
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make plutonium and hydrogen bombs 
for the Pentagon than to sell genera- 
tors and nylon to China and the 
USSR. 

However, it is likely that the ma- 
jority of the American people, and 
even most business firms other than 
the top outfits which monopolize war 
contracts, would make the opposite 
choice if it were presented to them. 

The war program admittedly is 
reducing the living standards of 
American workers and farmers, 
through the highest tax load in our 
history, through inflation, through 
the wage freeze. Since it takes pur- 
chasing power out of the economy, it 
reduces civilian markets and is lead- 
ing to growing unemployment. The 
slump in textiles, shoes, automobiles, 
and other consumers goods is con- 
tinuing. War orders simply cannot 
fill the void. The New England shoe 
industry has a capacity of 200,000,000 
pairs of men’s shoes. Last year it 
turned out only 106,000,000 pairs. 
Obviously the problem of almost 50 
per cent idle capacity cannot be 
solved by shoes for soldiers, but only 
by restoring the ability of the vast 
majority of the population to buy 
shoes. 

Moreover, the financial community 
expects that the slump now afflicting 
the consumers goods industries will 
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spread to the basic heavy industries 
as well next year, when the use of 
steel and other materials in con- 
structing new war factories is main- 
ly completed. 

Trade with the socialist world 
cannot solve our economic problems. 
But it can help. And jobs produc- 
ing goods for peaceful foreign trade 
have a different significance to the 
worker than jobs producing war ma- 
terial. Foreign trade is financed by 
the goods sold us by other countries, 
not by taxes paid by American work- 
ers. Peaceful foreign trade takes 
away the excuse for the wage freeze, 
and other government regulations 
which cut the real wages of work- 
ers and increase the profits of the 
great corporations under the guise of 
“national emergency.” 

Thus trade with the USSR, China 
and the People’s Democracies not 
only offers jobs directly, but gives 
hope for some revival of the ability 
of the American people to buy shoes 
and other needed items, with conse- 
quent revival of activity in indus- 
tries producing consumers goods for 
the home market. 

Moreover, trade with the socialist 
world offers opportunities to Ameri- 
can businessmen not in the inner 
circles of the giant trusts. Military 
orders are handed out by representa- 


Italian economists and 
industrialists at the 
machine tools exhibit 
during the Internation- 
al Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow 
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Businessmen from In- 

dia study the exhibit 

of samples of grain 

shown the delegates 
in Moscow 


tives of the trusts in government 
office. These trusts have no special 
influence with the foreign trading 
agencies of China, the USSR, ete. 
So it was that the Chicago business- 


' man Edmund von Henke, president 


of the American Electric Fusion 


| Company, came home from the Inter- 


national Economic Conference with 
buying orders for types of machin- 
ery hard to get in this country, and 
with selling orders for $3,000,000 of 
American merchandise. 

There is an incentive for the vast 
majority of Americans, regardless of 
their differences on other issues, to 
combine forces to break the Wash- 


) ington-Wall Street trade embargo. 


In the Naugatuck Valley of Con- 
necticut—the “brass valley’”—work- 
ers are on part time or are unem- 
ployed because copper is going into 
war materials, not into the civilian 
products which these workers make. 
In April, while the International Eco- 
nomic Conference was going on, a 
most important conference was held 


} in Connecticut on the initiative of 
) the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


EVEN THE BRASS ISN’T SURE 





ers Union (independent), which rep- 
resents most of the brass mill work- 


ers. Leaders of the A.F. of L., the 
CIO and independent unions; the 
Mayors of Ansonia, Derby and Shel- 
ton; state representatives and Sena- 
tors from both old parties; represen- 
tatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the leader of the NAACP 
and leaders of other Negro organi- 
zations; representatives of veterans 
and religious organizations—all at- 
tended. They adopted a resolution 
urging, in addition to specific labor 
demands, more copper allotment for 
civilian production, an end of the 
Korean war, establishment of world 
peace, and development of world- 
trade on a peaceful basis. Then they 
sent a delegation to Washington to 
press this program on their repre- 
sentatives. 

A similar community of interest 
exists in most areas of the United 
States. The International Economic 
Conference will bear its most vital 
fruit for us if it inspires from coast 
to coast such actions as that which 
took place in Connecticut. 


“1’M NOT even sure why we’re fighting’ [in Korea]—Gen. Daniel 
H. Hudelson, commander of the 40th California National Guard Divi- 
sion, who served in Korea since February. 
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The “Contractual Agreement’? 


THE NAZIS ARE BACK 


But whether they stay depends 
on unity of pro-peace forces 


by GORDON SCHAFFER 


Despite a new effort of the USSR in its note of May 24th to the 
U.S., Britain and France for immediate negotiations on a German 
peace treaty with a united German Government set up on the basis 
of free elections, the U.S. pushed through the signing of its contrac- 
tual agreement with the Bonn government on May 26. Secretary 
Acheson is trying to railroad ratification through the Senate. 

The strong popular opposition throughout all Europe to this war- 
breeding move, and new efforts in London and Paris for negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, put it squarely up to the American people to 
do everything in their power to prevent ratification by the Senate. 




























F THE “contractual agreement” 

with Western Germany were sub- 
mitted for ratification to a free vote 
of the electors in any West European 
country —- including West Germany 
itself—-it would be defeated. 

That is the outstanding fact about 
the new and dangerous phase of post- 
war international relations ushered 
in by the recreation of a new pro- 
Nazi Reich in Western Germany. 

No one in Western Europe at- 
tempts to deny that the rearma- 
ment of West Germany has been 
forced on Europe by the United 
States. 

In the coming months, as the gov- 
ernments of Western Europe seek 
to bludgeon their people and their 
Parliaments into ratifying the agree- 
ment signed in Bonn, the isolation of 
American policy in Western Europe 
will be plain for all to see. 
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I wonder whether the millions of sin- 
cere U.S. citizens who have honestly 
welcomed what they believed to be 
American help in the rebuilding of Eu- 
rope, understand the change that has 
come over public opinion in Europe 
since the plan to rearm Western Ger- 
many was brought into the open. 

If it had been possible to hide from 
the peoples of Western Europe the 
facts about the re-emergence of the 
Nazis in the West German Republic, 
it might have been possible also to 
persuade them that German armies 
were necessary to defend Western 
Europe. But Adenauer and_his 
friends have been careful to insure 
that the world knows that the Nazis 
are back. The ex-Nazi generals have 
gone out of their way to tell the 


Western allies that they will agree | 


to rearm only if it is understood that 
the new German army will be free to 
try to reconquer Eastern Germany 
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—GDR in Construction 





Theodor Blank, Adenauer's ‘Security 
Commissioner,’ who announced West 
Germany would raise twelve divisions 
and an air force of 1,500 airplanes 





and the former German territories 
now occupied by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

With the Western powers pleading 
with Western Germany to accept 
arms, why shouldn’t Adenauer, the 
ex-Nazi generals and the Bonn For- 
eign Office (in which 130 high offi- 
cials are ex-Nazis appointed by Rib- 
bentrop, the hanged Nazi Foreign 
Secretary) let the world know that 
the Nazis are back? 

In this way, they can force the 
Western powers to admit that they 
fought the wrong war, that Himmler 
was right when, after the death of 
Hitler, he offered to call off the war 
in the West provided he was given 
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assistance in fighting the real war in 
the East, that Rudolf Hess was 
right when he flew to Britain in 
May 1941 to ask Britain to let by- 
gones be bygones in view of the Fueh- 
rer’s coming onslaught on the So- 
viet Union. 

A West Germany which can pa- 
tronize her allies because she was the 
first to wage war against “Commu- 
nism,” is in a much more powerful 
position to state her terms. Herr 
Blank, “Security Commissioner,” of 
the Bonn government did just that 
when on January 10 of this year he 
announced that West Germany would 
raise twelve divisions of 13,000 men 
each, six of them armored with 280 
to 300 tanks each, together with an 
air force of 75,000 men and 1,500 
planes. At this time, French and 
British politicians were running 
round explaining that there would be 
no German general staff and that all 
German units would be integrated in 
a European army. 

Of course Herr Blank was right 
and the British and French politi- 
cians wrong, because Herr Blank 
knows and the Americans know that 
once West Germany is rearmed it 
will be the strongest military force 
in Europe and will demand its domi- 
nant position in European “defense.” 

For those American generals and 
politicians and their yes-men in West- 
ern Europe who have now abandoned 
their theme of “negotiation from 
strength” and are demanding an ul- 
timatum to the USSR to hand over 
the countries on her borders to the 
quisling administrators prepared by 
the U.S., this assertion of West Ger- 





GORDON SCHAFFER, assistant editor 
of the London “Reynolds News” has 
visited both East and West Germany 
and written extensively on the German 

situation. 





















man strength is welcome. But for 
the peoples of Europe, it marks the 
end of an era. 

Ever since 1945, the propaganda 
machine has been turned on to per- 
suade them that the danger to peace 
came from the Soviet Union. Many 
of them, despite doubts and qualifi- 
cations, accepted the policy of re- 
armament because of the power of 
this propaganda. Now the scales have 
been torn from their eyes. If they 
are to accept their new Nazi allies, 
they must agree that the war against 
Hitler was a ghastly mistake. They 
must admit that the men and women 
who died fighting the Nazis on the 
battlefields and in the liberation 
movements died in vain. They must 
be prepared to suffer the agonies of 
war anew in order to put right the 
mistake they made in defeating Hit- 
ler. 

It may be possible to tell that 
story to the United States, where 
the people have never heard a hostile 
aircraft or seen an invader on their 
territory. You can’t tell it to the 
peoples of Europe. 

Almost every family in the form- 
erly occupied countries has bitter 
memories of the years of Nazi terror. 
Talk, as I have done, to the ordinary 
folk in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and you will see 
that whatever the Parliaments may 
do under American pressure, the peo- 
ples will never agree to march in alli- 
ance with the German Nazis. 

In Britain, the people escaped oc- 
cupation but they remember the years 
of terror from the air. Around St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in the center of 
the City of London, the wreckage of 
the bombed buildings is still un- 
cleared after seven years of peace. 
The same is true of practically all 
the devastated towns and cities. 
Nothing will convince the British 
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_ they have experienced war, and they 











people, with these witnesses to Nazi 
terror before their eyes, that the 
cause of peace is served by giving 
Western Germany a new Luftwaffe. 

In West Germany itself, rearma- 
ment is opposed by a broad section cf 
opinion which would almost certainly 
oust Adenauer in the event of free 
elections. The campaign against re- 
armament is supported by Dr. Gus- 
tav Heinemann, who resigned his 
post as Minister of the Interior in / 
the Adenauer government, by Mrs. 
Helene Wessell, the leader of the 
Catholic Party in the Ruhr, by Pastor 
Niemoeller, as well as the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the Communists. 

Their motives differ. Some are as 
anti-Soviet as Washington itself, but 


os 


know that if war comes, for Germany 
it will be a civil war. Others remem- | 
ber what happened to the flower of 
Hitler’s army at Stalingrad and they 
are not prepared to throw themselves 
at the Red Army again. 


Adenauer has selected this Nazi war 

criminal Ramcke, to head the forma- 

tion of Western Germany's paratroops 
—GDR in Construction 
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Big question for Germany: Division 
and dissension, or unity and peace? 


I have been in German towns 
where in some of the younger age 
groups, there are seven women to one 
man, such was the toll taken of Ger- 
many’s manpower by Hitler’s war. 
The German mothers are not pre- 
pared to accept such sacrifices again. 

As for Eastern Germany and the 
countries in Eastern Europe, devas- 
tated in Hitler’s war, one thing is 
certain: U.S. insistence on rearming 
the German Nazis has rallied the 
mass of the peoples behind their 
governments as nothing else could. 

To the peoples of Europe, East 
and West alike, the rearmament of 
West Germany means war—atomic 
war in which hundreds of millions 
face immeasurable disaster. And in 
the minds of these hundreds of mil- 
lions the power deliberately creating 
the conditions for this war is the 
United States and not the Soviet 
Union. U.S. soldiers in Europe will 
find themselves more and more re- 
garded not as allies but as occupa- 
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tion forces, as the plans for German 
rearmament go ahead. 

That is the background to the Bonn 
agreement and no amount of politi- 
cal maneuvering can alter it. In 
France, the methods adopted to se- 
cure Parliamentary endorsement of 
the European Army plan were dis- 
cussed in every Paris cafe. Every- 
body knew that the final vote was 
against the wishes of the people. The 
French government knew it, too, and 
that is why Ministers who worked 
with the Nazis in the Vichy govern- 
ment are now persecuting those who 
led the liberation. 

If the same methods force ratifi- 
cation of the Bonn agreement through 
the French Parliament it will not 
bring France on to the side of the 
American-Nazi alliance. In Western 
Germany, the Adenauer government 
may get a paper victory but it will 
leave Adenauer and his henchmen 
more isolated than ever and it will 
turn tens of millions of Germans 
in West and East alike towards the 
plan for a united neutral Germany 
put forward by the Soviet Union. 

In Britain the hurried signature 
of the Bonn agreement by Mr. Eden 
has at last forced into the open the 
under-the-counter coalition between 
the Tory and the Labor leaders. 
There are many rumors at West- 
minster to the effect that Mr. Mor- 
rison, during his period as Foreign 
Secretary, gave a pledge to the 
Americans that he would back up 
Washington’s timetable for the signa- 
ture of the agreement. Whether that 
is true or not, the fact is that Mr. 
Hugh Dalton made Labor support 
for the agreement impossible once 
he had made his broadcast declaring 
that German rearmament might 
prove “the road to hell.” The cynics 
say that Dalton, who narrowly es- 
caped losing his seat on the Party 
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Executive, was anxious to regain sup- 
port from the Left, but whatever his 
motives he said what the movement 
was waiting to hear. From that time 
onwards trade union after trade un- 


ion and the powerful cooperative 
movement have all gone on record 
condemning West German rearma- 
ment. When the question came before 
the Labor Party Executive, the trade 
union section, which represents the 
majority of the Executive and has 
always consistently supported the 
Right wing, swung behind the Bev- 
anites. The result was that by an 
overwhelming majority the Executive 
condemned the Bonn agreement, de- 
manding a vote of the German peo- 
ple before irrevocable steps were 
taken. 

On the Executive of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, the battle was 
fiercer, for Mr. Shinwell and Mr. 
Noel Baker, who both failed to 
achieve election for the National Ex- 
ecutive of the Party, fought a rear- 


guard action in favor of German re- 


armament. Attlee and Morrison, 
were discreetly silent. 

Then, when the question was de- 
bated in the House, Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Noel Baker, who were the Par- 
ty’s chief spokesmen, shocked the 
rest of the Labor members by the 
timidity with which they dealt with 
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A demonstration in the 
city of Heidelberg, in 
West Germany, pro- 
tests Bonn's war policy 
and urges unification. 
The streamer on the 
right says: "They want 
us to die together— 
Forbid us to live to- 
gether." 


—GDR in Construction 


the government’s proposals. Scores 
of Labor members who were hoping 
to join in the debate with a full scale 
attack were not given an opportunity 
to speak. 

It was this fiasco which led The 
Tiibune, the socialist fortnightly as- 
sociated with Mr. Nye Bevan, to 
launch a fierce attack on Mr. Attlee’s 
leadership. 

“Mr. Attlee,” said the Tribune, 
“has once more threatened the unity 
of the Party by not adjusting his 
views to the movement of opinion 
amongst the rank and file and also 
now amongst some of the top leaders 
of the Party. ... We are given to 
understand that Mr. Attlee and those 
sharing his views believe that a rati- 
fication of the agreements. with 
Western Germany is anyhow not 
likely this summer and if it does not 
occur this summer the intervention 
of the American elections will post- 
pone it until the beginning of next 
year. ... This is not leadership. It 
is just waiting for something to turn 
up. It is the paralysis of leadership.” 

Once again, it is the realization 
that the Bonn government is domi- 
nated by the Nazis which has made 
German rearmament impossible as 
far as the Labor movement is con- 
cerned. On this issue Attlee and 
those who still believe in the virtual 
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coalition with the Tories, can be 
isolated. 
The coming months will see a 


strengthening of the opposition. If the 
Americans want a fascist Western Ger- 
many as their allies, if they want a new 
Vichy France, if they want Franco 
Spain, then they cannot have the peo- 


The “Contractual Agreement” 





ples of Europe. And if they plan war 
in Europe they might as well realize 
now that they and their fascist allies 
will “go it alone.” 


In the awakening of American pub- 
lic opinion to these simple facts lies 
perhaps the best hope that even at this 
eleventh hour sanity will prevail. 


Strait Jacket for Germans, 
Threat to World Peace 


by MARGRIT ADLER 


N MAY 11, 21-year-old Phillip 

Mueller was killed by the Bonn 
police, the first casualty of the Aden- 
auer regime’s participation in the so- 
called “West European Defense” set- 
up. This fateful union was consum- 
mated on May 26, with the signing of 
the “contractual agreement” by the 
Bonn government and the govern- 
ments of the United States, Britain 
and France. 

Phillip Mueller was one of 30,- 
000 German youths demonstrating 
against the Bonn policy in the impor- 
tant industrial center of the Ruhr, 
Essen. The demonstration was one 
of countless protests against the 
agreement, which resembles more a 
colonial statute than a peace treaty. 
The peace-loving sections of the Ger- 
man population are pledged to pre- 
vent ratification of the “contractual 
agreement” and many conservative 
observers in this country, such as the 
U.S. News and World Report (May 
30), grudgingly admit that ratifica- 
tion is not in the bag. 
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Opposition in Western Germany 
to this agreement is so widespread 
that it cannot convincingly be as- 
cribed only to Communists. The So- 
cial Democratic Party, second larg- 
est party in the country, and the 
West German Trade Union Federa- 
tion which has six million members, 
both boycotted the signing ceremony. 
The governments of all nine states 
of the Federal Government refused to 
declare May 26 an official holiday. 

The signing of the pact culminates 
United States efforts since 1947 to 
create a complete split between East- 
ern and Western Germany and to tie 
Western Germany to the North At- 
lantic Pact program. This program 
depends on West Germany for men, 
materiel and bases, and Washing- 
ton’s determination to carry this 
program through prompted the re- 





MARGRIT ADLER is editor of “The 
German American,” progressive German 
language publication in New York. 
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jection of three recent Soviet pro- 
posals for four-power negotiations 
to conclude a peace treaty with a 
united, democratic Germany. 

And since this agreement is a blow 
to the desire for peace and the na- 
tional interests of the German people, 
it also heralds a new phase in the 
people’s struggle against remilitari- 
zation and, as expressed in the So- 
viet note to the United States on 
May 24, “. . . makes it incumbent 
on the German people to seek their 
own ways of securing a peace treaty 
and the national unification of Ger- 
many.” 

To understand clearly the new de- 
velopments of the people’s movement 
in Germany during this period, the 
development of the peace movement 
in both parts of Germany must be 
kept in mind. About five and a half 
million Germans were killed in World 
War II—75 to 85 per cent on the 
eastern front or in connection with 
the invasion of the Soviet Union. 
According to the statistics of a rep- 
utable German organization, the 
“Reichsbund der Kriegs- und Zivil- 
beschaedigten,” of 100 German men 
born in 1924, 25 were dead or miss- 
ing, 31 were seriously injured, 5 
had received slight wounds and 2 
became permanent invalids. Only 37 
of the 100 were alive and healthy. 

In this situation the great major- 
ity of Germans could have but one 
desire, to build up a life free of wars 
and economic crisis. Translated into 
political terms this meant a peace- 
ful, democratic Germany. 

In the Soviet occupation zone the 
Red Army immediately set out to lay 
the basis for the development of a 
democratic Germany, based on the 
principles of the Potsdam decisions. 
The property of war criminals and 
monopolies was expropriated without 
compensation. This involved 9,000 
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—The German American 
Phillip Mueller, 21, murdered by Bonn 
police because, with 30,000 others, 
he demonstrated in Essen, the Ruhr, 
against the “contractual agreement" 


industrial enterprises responsible 
for 40 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. Most of these enterprises were 
converted into “People’s Owned Fac- 
tories,” some were administered by 
the Soviet military authorities under 
the reparation plan and gradually 
restored to the German people. 


Similarly the basis for reaction- | 
ary Junkerdom was destroyed in ac- 


cordance with the Potsdam decisions. 
Under the land reform all holdings 


of more than 280 acres were expro- | 
of F 
land thus appropriated were dis- | 
tributed among landless and’ poor | 
peasants; 385,000 new farms were | 


priated. The 5,363,081 acres 


created, offering homes to approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 people. 
In addition, Soviet military au- 
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thorities took all possible steps to 
strengthen and encourage the demo- 


cratic movement. The schools and 


the judiciary system were completely 
reorganized. New teachers and 
judges were picked from the ranks 
of the working people and trained 
to safeguard the interests of the 
people. The old police apparatus 
was abolished and people’s security 
forces established in its stead, with 
trusted and proven anti-fascists in 
the positions of responsibility. 

The Soviet occupation authorities 
encouraged all anti-fascist, demo- 
cratic organizations and movements 
within their zone. The result was 
that the trade unions, the Demo- 
cratic Women’s Federation, the Free 
German Youth, the Peasants’ Mutual 
Aid Society achieved more and more 
influence in public affairs. The anti- 
fascist political parties carried on 
an energetic struggle against reac- 
tionary elements, so that, when the 
German Democratic Republic was 
founded in October, 1949, the con- 
stitution guaranteed the anti-fascist 
character of the state power. 

War mongering, as well as any 
form of racial or religious discrimi- 
nation or expression of national 
chauvinism was branded as a viola- 
tion of the constitution of the Ger- 


Lilly Waechter (left) 
was given a five-year 
prison sentence by a 
U.S. military court 
when she returned to 
her home in West Ger- 
many from Korea. She 
went with a delegation 
of women headed by 
Mrs. Monica Felton 
(right) who is pro- 
minent in the British 
Labor Party. 


——GDR in Construction 
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man Democratic Republic. This as- 
pect of the constitution was en- 
larged upon in the “Law for the 
Preservation of Peace” adopted in 
December, 1950. This law makes it 
a criminal offense to publish militar- 
istic, imperialist, racist or national 
chauvinist material, and subjects 
anyone advocating the re-establish- 
ment of aggressive German militar- 
ism and imperialism, as well as any- 
one favoring the integration of Ger- 
many into an aggressive military al- 
liance, to prison sentences. It also 
forbids advocacy of the use of atomic, 
bacteriological and other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

All these steps helped to bring 
under control those fascist-minded 
and militarist elements who stayed 
behind after the exodus of reaction- 
aries, fleeing before the Red Army’s 
advance on Berlin. In view of this, 
the announcement that an army will 
be built up in the German Democrat- 
ic Republic as a counter-measure to 
the Western remilitarization and in- 
tegration program, can be accepted 
as the justified measure of govern- 
ment in need to protect itself. The 


nature of the regime itself guaran- 

tees that such an army would never 

be used for aggressive purposes. 
Since the end of World War II, 











a strong movement for a united Ger- 
many has been in existence. It was 
given strong support by the Soviet 
occupation authorities and later by 
the government of the GDR. West 
Germans, on the other hand, could 
only participate in these movements 
for peace and unity in defiance of 
their government’s policy and often 
under severe difficulties imposed by 
German and occupation authorities. 

As early as 1947, peace-loving Ger- 
mans from all sections of the coun- 
try came together in the People’s 
Congress Movement for Unity and 
a Just Peace and to fight against 
the threat of a permanent partition 
of their country. In May, 1949, the 
Third German People’s Congress con- 
stituted the National Front for a 
Democratic Germany. The only con- 
dition for joining the National Front 
movement was the willingness to 
fight for the national independence 
of the German people. 

In January, 1951, 1,700 delegates 
from all parts of Germany convened 
in the industrial Ruhr city of Essen, 
Western Germany, in a “Save the 
Peace Conference.” This conference 
proposed that the Bonn government 
hold a plebiscite on the question of 
remilitarization. 

The Adenauer government rejected 
this bid in brazen violation of its own 
constitution, and when the people 
took matters into their own hands 
and conducted the poll unofficially, the 
government unleashed a wave of ter- 
ror and repressions against the peace 
forces. In spite of this, the over- 
whelming majority of the people— 
between 70 and 90 per cent of those 
polled—expressed themselves against 
remilitarization. 

On the request of the “Save the 
Peace Conference” the poll was also 
conducted by the government of the 
German Democratic Republic. There, 
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95 per cent of the voters went on 
record against remilitarization. 

In March, 1951, a “European 
Workers Conference Against the Re- 
militarization of Germany” was held 
in Berlin on the initiative of the 
workers of a West German machine 
shop. There 894 delegates from all 
European countries met, among them 
378 West German representatives. In 
their summary of the conference, 
the participants expressed the be- 
lief that: “. . . the German working 
people possess the strength to pre- 
vent the remilitarization of Ger- 
many.” 

The intense activity of the peace 
forces in Western Germany, which 
took the form of strikes, refusal by 
longshoremen to unload munitions, 
youth demonstrations for peace, wom- 
en’s congresses and delegations, peas- 
ant protests against maneuvers of 
U.S. troops on their fields, mount- 
ing demonstrations against the occu- 
pation troops and against the United 
States, sabotage of demolition instal- 
lations and so forth, caused the Bonn 
government to resort to ever greater 
repressive measures against the peace 
forces. There are hundreds of cases 
of individual terror against peace 
fighters. One of the most blatant 
was the treatment of several thou- 
sand young Germans who went to 
attend an all-German youth peace 
demonstration on Whitsuntide 1950, 
in Berlin. Upon their return to West- 
ern Germany these youngsters were 
detained at the border by West Ger- 
man police, who tried to force them 
to register. But the young people 
refused to give in and after a two- 
day detention in a little forest, the 
Bonn police was forced to let them 
return home. 

The brunt of Adenauer’s attack 
against the peace forces, as in all 
Wall Street-dominated countries, was 
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Pastor Martin Neimoel- 
ler (left), promirient 
Protestant Churchman 
in West Germany, has 
called upon German 
mothers to oppose West 
German __ conscription. 
Dr. Gustav Heinemann, 
(right), former Interior 
Minister in Adenauer's 
cabinet, has been urg- 
ing the unification of 
Germany. 
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directed against the Communist Par- 
ty. This party, in the Bundesrat and 
among the people, has been in the 
forefront of the fight for peace—in 
which millions of non-Communists 
participate—and despite a concerted 
campaign to suppress it, the govern- 
ment has not been able to break its 
influence. Notwithstanding the vir- 
tual suppression of the Communist 
press, the jailing of many Commu- 
nists and vicious attacks against the 
Communist members of the Bundes- 
tag, the Party’s prestige and influ- 
ence kept growing. 

The Adenauer government then 
resorted to a German version of the 
McCarran law, introduced in Novem- 
ber, 1951. In its petition to outlaw 
the Communist Party and its “front 
organizations,” the Bonn government 
named 87 organizations, all working 
for peace and against remilitariza- 
tion, and reserved the right to add 
to that list. All these organizations, 
the government brief alleges, are part 
of a “plan of aggression.” 

In addition to these diligent ef- 
forts of the Bonn government to 
squelch all opposition, the American 
occupation authorities themselves 
participated actively in the witch- 
hunt. U.S. military authorities 
closed down innumerable publica- 
tions for varying periods because 
they did not conform with Washing- 
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ton’s idea of a “free press.” Inter- 
estingly, this campaign against the 
press was started by General Clay in 
1947, when The German American, 
progressive German language publi- 
cation in the United States, was 
banned from the mails in Western 
Germany. 

A recent achievement of Wall 
Street diplomacy in Western Ger- 
many was the arrest and trial of Lilly 
Waechter, a German housewife and 
old-time Social Democrat, who went 
to Korea as a member of a women’s 
delegation and returned home to re- 
port on what she had seen. An Ameri- 
can military court fined and sentenced 
her to a five-year prison term. 

Yet, despite these and numerous 
other efforts to establish a police 
state in Western Germany, opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Adenauer 
government and the Wall Street pro- 
gram for Germany has _ increased 
steadily, both in scope and intensity. 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, a lead- 
ing member of the Protestant Church 
in Germany, called upon all German 
mothers to oppose conscription which 
the Adenauer government seeks to in- 
stitute in order to fulfill its quota 
of 400,000 men for the European 
army. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius, chairman of 
the Protestant Church Council of 
Germany, on May 11, chided the 
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Stalin’s Greetings to Grotewohl 


On May 8, the people of the German Democratic Republic celebrated 
the seventh anniversary of their liberation from Hitlerite tyranny 
by the Soviet Army. Prime Minister Grotewohl in a message to Stalin 
expressed the gratitude of the German people. Stalin’s reply follows: 


Comrade Otto Grotewohl, : 
Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic, 
Berlin. 


I beg the Government of the German Democratic Republic and you 
personally, Comrade Prime Minister, to accept my gratitude for the 
friendly message on the occasion of the seventh anniversary of the 
liberation of the German people from fascist tyranny. 

I wish the German people and the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic success in the struggle for a united, independent, 
democratic and peace-loving Germany, for the early conclusion of a 
peace treaty and for the withdrawal of the occupation troops from 








Germany, in the interests of Germany and of world peace. 


J. STALIN 








Western powers for delaying talks 
on unification and warned Adenauer’s 
clique: “You politicians owe reunifi- 
cation to our people; unity must not 
be won by war; there must be talks 
between both sides; there must be 
understanding and agreement.” 

Also active in behalf of German 
unity have been Dr. Joseph Wirth, 
former chancellor of Germany and 
prominent member of the Center 
Party; Dr. Gustav Heinemann, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior in 
Adenauer’s cabinet, and Madame 
Helene Wessel, Vice-Chairman of the 
Center Party. The latter two founded 
an “Emergency Committee to Save 
European Peace.” 

All these persons and the organi- 
zations they influence favor negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and with 
the government of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic in order to establish 
a united Germany. Their feeling is 
that Germany must maintain strict 
neutrality as a guarantee of peace in 
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Europe. Recently, for political reas- 
ons of their own, even the Social 
Democratic members of the Bundes- 
tag have voiced strong opposition to 
the policy of the government. Dr. 
Schumacher, commenting on _ the 
“contractual agreement,” said that 
anyone supporting it ceases to be a 
German. 

The ersatz-peace is even unaccept- 


able to a section of West German in- : 


dustrialists. It gives Germany no 


freedom to trade unless this trade © 


meets with U.S. approval. In the 
middle of April, the Foreign Policy 
Committee of the Federal Bundestag 
demanded the restoration of trade 


with the Soviet Union, Eastern Eu- | 


rope and China. In fact, at the Mos- 
cow International Economic Confer- 
ence, extensive trade agreements had 


been signed between West German | 
businessmen and the Chinese Peo- | 


ple’s Republic. However, such trade 


is not one of the “freedoms” bestowed | 
on the German nation by Wall | 
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treet’s colonial statute. There can 


be no question that, if ratified, this 
treaty will put even greater eco- 
nomic burdens on the German popu- 
lation. Taxes will be higher and so 
will unemployment in all industries 
not concerned with war production. 

All these developments reflect a 
trend which militates against ratifi- 
cation of the Bonn treaty. As Drew 
Middleton wrote in the New York 
Times of May 25: “In Western Ger- 
many the main task of the Allies and 
the Federal Republic is to sell the 
treaty system.” This sale will be 
difficult to consummate. 





The struggle of the German peo- 
ple against this war treaty must be 
welcomed warmly by the people of 
the United States, because it serves 
our vital needs for peace and for re- 
lief from the crushing tax burden 
of the war drive. The actions of 
the German people should spur the 
struggle against ratification of this 
war pact in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

If united action by German, 
French and U.S. peace forces can 
prevent ratification and implementa- 
tion of this war scheme, the world 
will be a long step closer to peace. 


Senate Urged to Reject 
Contractual Agreement 


N JUNE 17, the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee gave a per- 
functory hearing to opponents of rati- 
fication of the contractual agreement 
with the Bonn government and the 
agreement to bring West Germany 
within the NATO system. Eighteen 
witnesses spoke on behalf of organiza- 
tions representing more than a million 
Americans, their testimony being limited 
to ten minutes. Miss Mary van Kleeck, 
retired Director of Industrial Studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation and Asso- 
ciate Director of the International Rela- 
tions Institute, appeared on behalf of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Pointing out that the resources of the 
Ruhr are a major war potential if put 
under the political control of the same 
industrialists and wmilitarists who 
launched World War II, Miss van Kleeck 
urged that instead they be turned to 
peaceful uses under a united Germany: 

“Because of its conviction that joint 
planning by the United States and the 
Soviet Union for the peace of the world, 
beginning immediately with a plan for 
Germany, is both possible and impera- 
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tive, the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship has asked me to ex- 
press to you its hope that you will 
recommend to the Senate refusal to. 
ratify the proposed contract with West 
Germany; and to substitute for it, a call 
for immediate negotiations between the 
four occupying powers, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
and France, directed toward unification 
of Germany, the restoration of its gov- 
ernment and its enduring commitment 
to peace. 

“The Council believes that the time 
is now for a momentous decision: The 
choice between a military plan, disas- 
trous for all the nations involved, in- 
cluding ourselves, and a social-econom- 
ic, technological plan, benefitting all 
nations, including the United States. 

“Refusal by the United States to rati- 
fy this deal with the Adenauer govern- 
ment for the dismemberment of Ger- 
many would not only avert a disaster, it 
would signify that the United States 
intends to face its responsibility for ne- 
gotiating a peace treaty with Germany, 
which would be the cornerstone of con- 
structive development for all Europe. 
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Ws Cewileile wht ous -_ 
“We Can Have a Peaceful World” 


Progressive Party’s Vice-Presidential 
Candidate tells how it can be achieved 








T SEEMS to me that the most im- “But why should we criticize Eng- 
portant problem before the Amer- land, France, or any other nation for 
ican people today, and for that mat- desiring friendly relations with Rus- 
ter, before all the nations of the sia?” I ask. We cannot have world 
world, is the problem of the establish- peace by harboring hate among na- 
ment of peace. tions, any more than there can be 
A few days ago I listened to a peace among neighbors by hating 
World Trade Program on the radio, each other. Russia has the grain 
in which there was a discussion as to England needs. England has the § m 
what nations we should and what ones Manufactured products that Russia § r 
we should not trade with. One speak- needs. Why not exchange? And | 
er was in favor of giving Germany thus promote world peace and friend- | g 
a free hand, an independent “Go” ship, instead of war and strife. It is | tl 
signal to develop the industries it this friendly exchange of goods, as | fi 
had before World War II. This, it well as of ideas, that will eventu- 


appears, was to be done in order to ally bring about the peace we all | M 
make Germany one of our strong say we so ardently desire. ir 
allies in case of a third World War. A 


But Russia, China, and East Asia ASI LISTENED to this World Trade W 
presented a different situation. These, Week program, I was reminded of b 
it was said, composed the Communist the other things that were happen- e 
bloc, which means to us a non-friendly ing around me. After 40 years of A 
trade relationship. When the Soviet bitter struggle as a working editor- 


Union called an international trade publisher of The California Eagle, a 
conference recently, the United States the oldest Negro publication in the I 
tried to prevent American business- West, I went to New York for a long V 
men from attending, although a few rest. Possibly retirement. S 
managed to attend. Representatives I knew that the battle for peace a 
of Britain and many other countries and equal citizenship for my people d 
who attended, concluded trade deals in which I had been engaged over | ° 
which were profitable to all involved. that 40-year period, had not been V 
Whereupon this government criti- won. But I was determined to con- t 
cized those countries whose repre- vince myself that I had done my part. b 
sentatives attended the conference. I wanted to be smug in my retire- J 
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ment and watch the fight from the 
rear. 

But how could I when things be- 
gan happening, the same kind of 
things that had always aroused my 
fighting spirit! 

In Florida, Harry and Harriet T. 


Moore, Negro educators and leaders 


in the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
were dynamited or bombed to death 
because they contended for that 
equality that is guaranteed to all 
Americans by the Constitution. 

I thought of Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her two young sons still confined 
in a Georgia prison. I remembered 
Willie McGee and the Martinsville 
Seven. I knew we could do nothing 
about these, because these men were 
dead. But I knew there would be 
other Martinsville Sevens and other 
Willie McGees, unless this tide of 
terror was stopped which, headed 
by the infamous Ku Klux Klan, 
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seemed to be spreading across the 
nation. It flamed forth in Cicero, 
Illinois, when the home of a Negro 
veteran was destroyed and his family 
driven out. It found its way to Los 
Angeles, California, where the home 
of a Negro veteran and his family 
was bombed, as well as the home of 
a person who wished to sell to a Ne- 
gro family. 

I realized there could be no rest 
for me. I joined a mixed delegation 
and went to Mims, Florida, to the 
funeral of Harriet T. Moore. Along 
the route I saw the chain gang, great 
strong Negro men, with chains 
around their ankles, a white super- 
visor with a gun in his hand, stand- 
ing over them. I saw shabby, run- 
down farm homes of sharecroppers, 
poor whites on one side of the road, 
and poor blacks on the other. In 
this picture alone, there at least ap- 
peared to be equality. 

At the funeral of Mrs. Moore there 
were some faces that showed a pa- 
tient kind of sorrow, this resigna- 
tion of centuries to what was sup- 
posed to be the inevitable. But on 
the faces of others who marched by 
that simple casket, and looked down 
at their leader lying there, a martyr 
to the cause in which she and her 
husband believed and paid for with 
their lives, there was a bitter defi- 
ance, a firm resolve which said, 
“These things must stop! They shall 
not go on!” 

I saw the shattered home where 
Harry and Harriet T. Moore were 
killed. 

From Mims we went to Tallahas- 
see, the State capital, where we 
visited Governor Fuller Warren and 
demanded a complete investigation of 
the Moore dynamiting case. We 
asked Governor Warren to outlaw the 
Ku Klux Klan in the state of Flor- 
ida, and asked that he call a state- 
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wide conference at which all racial 
and national segments be invited to 
participate. This way, we thought, 
there would come about a better ra- 
cial and national understanding 
among the people. 

Governor Warren was the most af- 
fable among the Warrens we had 
met. He promised full support to all 
the demands we made. We didn’t 
hesitate to call attention to the fact 
that in this brief visit to Florida, 
we not only saw but also experienced 
the full meaning of white suprem- 
acy, the bitter hatred against the 
Negro people in all walks of life. 
There was no evidence of the free 
world and the democracy described 
in the daily press and by way of 
television and the radio. 

At the end of the Florida trip we 
went to Washington and visited the 
different departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Defense. We were con- 
cerned about what we had seen, 
heard, and experienced in Florida. 
And also about what was happening 
in the North, as well as in the South. 
Two Negro veterans, Wyatt and 
James Blacknall, had been shot to 
death in police brutality style, not 
many miles from where I live in 
New York. This brought to mind 
what had happened not so many 
months ago at Peekskill, N. Y. 


EVERYWHERE in our own country, 
terror and unrest seem to be on the 
uptrend. I look about me, I see my 
own people in my own native land, 
and all colored peoples in the world, 
being oppressed while they reach out 
for that same independence which 
this nation achieved in 1776. 

I realize there can be no rest for 
me, not until the goal of full citizen- 
ship has been achieved for my people 
and every other suppressed American 
minority. My people live segregated 
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lives in what we call the “land o° 
the free.” We are housed in segre 
gated districts. We may not eat i» 
certain places nor use common pub- 
lic utilities. It is well known that 
Negroes work for wages far below 
the wages paid white people. Of 
course this means that living condi- 
tions among us are frightful. 
Statistics show that more Negro 
women die in childbirth than among 
any other groups. Negro children 
have ten years lopped off their life 
expectancy. And more Negroes die 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
other similar diseases than whites. 


BUT FROM those government offi- 
cials we visited in Washington, we 
received little hope and no promise 
that there would be a change in the 
status quo in our country. Those 
officials seemed to be more concerned 
with our foreign policy in Europe, 
than with what was happening here 
in the United States. For five years 
the tailors of the Republican and 
Democratic parties have been cloth- 
ing our nation with what they see fit 
to call a foreign policy for peace. 
They tell us we must arm against 
grave dangers. But all the time they 
dig in our pockets to pay for what 
they call our foreign policy to bring 
peace. We know, however, that this 
foreign policy is a fraud and a fail- 
ure. All this is done because, they 
tell us, there is danger of aggres- 
sion. 

We, the people, have been slow 
in understanding. We now realize 
that the arts of propaganda and all 
the sickening devices of hysteria, are 
used to create fear and misunder- 
standing. These government officials 
send our sons abroad, pour out our 
money to support reaction in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They destroy our 


liberties at home with their high | 
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prices and high taxes. They have 
cut the real wages of 30 million 
American families by ten dollars a 
week since June, 1950. In seven 
years the Republican and Democratic 
parties in Congress have spent 300 
billion dollars, more money than was 
spent by the government from 1783 
to 1945. 

But all that spending has not kept 
the peace. A whole nation in Korea 
has been devastated. Over a hundred 
thousand American casualties suf- 
fered in what the President calls “a 
police action.” 

The foreign policy is failing 
abroad. And we know it. It causes 
unemployment and resentment in Eu- 
rope. It turns the colonial peoples of 
the world against us by supporting 
dying imperialism and the Malan fas- 
cists, who repress the deep and cry- 
ing demand of peoples everywhere 
for freedom. It frightens the world 
by rebuilding a German army for 
war in Europe and a Japanese army 
for war in Asia. 


LOOKING at this picture on both 
the home and foreign fronts, encour- 
aged me to consent to become a can- 
didate for Vice-President of the 
United States on the Progressive 
Party ticket. It is the first time in 
the history of this nation that any 
political party has named a woman, 
and a Negro woman at that, as a 
candidate for so high an office. I have 
accepted this manifest call to duty 
with a feeling of pride and humility. 
With Vincent Hallinan, that fearless 
fighter for the democratic rights of 
every American, running for Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am sure 
that together we will present a united 
front for democracy at home, and for 
peace abroad that will point out to 
the American people the path they 
must chart to secure to our nation 
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Vincent 
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the blessings of that liberty it claims 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Hallinan is serving a six months’ 
term in prison for daring to defend 
that intrepid labor leader, Harry 
Bridges, in his fight against deporta- 
tion. Mr. Hallinan is not the first 
person to conduct a campaign for 
the presidency from a prison cell. 
The late Eugene Debs was also so 
honored. And in the beginning of 
our history Matthew Lyon, the friend 
of Thomas Jefferson, was elected to 
Congress from a jail where he had 
been thrust because he dared to 
criticize President Adams. History 
may repeat itself. Who knows? The 
next President of the United States 
may be elected from a prison cell. 
And the next Vice-President may be 
a Negro woman, a fighter, so my 
friends tell me, for the things that 
are decent and right and American. 

To bring about this decency and 
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freedom to America, we Progressives 
have agreed upon a tentative plat- 
form. It will be implemented and 
solidified in the convention held in 
Chicago in July. 


Our Platform 


Among those planks in that plat- 
form for which we shall fight, are 
the rights of freedom of speech, 
of worship, of assembly, the rights 
already guaranteed to us in the Con- 
stitution but which have been taken 
away from all American citizens by 
such laws as the Smith Act, the Mc- 
Carran Act, and the investigations 
of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. We believe the doings of the 
Ku Klux Klan should be investigated 
as being most un-American, not the 
beliefs of the progressive men and 
women who are accused of being 
Communists. 

We maintain there should be a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which would give to everyone 
a job according to his merit, not ac- 
cording to the color of his skin, or 
eyes, or hair. We believe the govern- 
ment of our country is responsible 
for the welfare of all American citi- 
zens, and when private enterprise 
does not have enough employment 
for all, the government must take 
cognizance of that fact and stand in 
the breach. We believe when there 
are not enough homes to house 
American citizens properly, the gov- 
ernment should supply that want. 
And in all these activities of our gov- 
ernment, there should not be one 
iota of discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 

There are many other planks in 
our tentative platform which attest 
to our beliefs as American citizens. 
Federal aid to education, a public 
health program, the rights of the 
working people to organize—all the 
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principles which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt proclaimed and carried out in 
his administration, strengthened now 
and broadened into what that grea 
President would have accomplished 
had he lived. 

As for our friends across the sea, 
we believe that if we have full de- 
mocracy and freedom for all here in 
America, there will be no trouble with 
anyone in Europe. Or Asia. Or 
Africa. Or anyone else in the world. 
Had we stayed at home and minded 
our own business, there would have 
been no need for a “police action’’ 
in Korea. The United Nations was 
founded for the expressed purpose of 
preventing another war. Its officials 
were intended to adjudicate disputes. # 
But when the Security Council of the | 
United Nations refuses to hear the | 
complaint of any country, as it did 7 
in the case of Tunisia, in Africa; of } 
North Korea, in the early days of the 7 
Korean trouble; of the downtrodden 
people of South Africa, can we blame / 
those people if they rise up against | 
their persecutors and decide to form 4%! 
a government that will deal honestly | 
and justly with them? 


DISPUTES with nations can be | 
settled as peacefully as disputes with | 
neighbors. IF we want to have those | 
disputes settled. Can the reason for | 
the long-drawn out peace negotia- | 
tions, the cold war, the “twilight” 
war, the constant threat of another 7 
world holocaust, be that peace might | 
bring an end to the bloated war prof- © 
its our Wall Street Americans are | 
enjoying? : 
Have you ever read the stock mar- | 
ket reports following some of the | 


out? With a great sigh of relief they | 
tell us that the “phony peace feel- | 
ers” of Russia are not believed by | 
the American people, and that the | 
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stock market remained steady in spite 
of the threat of peace! 

Why do we American people allow 
ourselves to be so hoodwinked by our 
Wall Street imperialists? Why do we 
not demand that they at least call 
the bluff of Russia, if, as they say, 
it is a bluff, and that we get down 
to brass tacks and talk about an hon- 
est peace for the world? There is 
nothing in our Constitution, nor in 
any concept of our government 
which says everyone with whom we 
wish to do business must agree with 
our ideas of government, or even 
with our economic ideas. 

We certainly did not agree with 
the tsarist concept of government. 
Yet we carried on a lucrative trade 
| with the Russian people in the days 
) of the tsar. We did not agree with 
the emperors of Japan and China 
J some years ago. Yet we virtually 
'} forced those two countries to open 
their doors to us about a century 
jago. Our merchants became pros- 
) perous on the trade carried on with 
7 imperialistic China and Japan. Why 
} shouldn’t we do the same today? We 
4 don’t have to agree with everything 
= that China does. We don’t have to de- 
mand that China agree with us, in 


order to be able to purchase their 
valuable products, and to have them 
take some of our surplus goods off 
our hands. 


NO, WE DON’T need a war to keep 
up our employment, to boost our 
profits. We need peace, world peace. 
We need to be able to trade peace- 
fully with the Soviet Union, with 
China, with all of Asia, with India, 
Africa, and all the rest of the world. 
Our men and women would have 
work just as profitable, our mer- 
chants would prosper better in a 
world of peace, than in a world where 
the nations are constantly at each 
other’s throats. 

Must we have war in order to have 
full employment? In order that our 
merchants and manufacturers may 
reap an unheard of profit? 

Forbid it, Almighty God! Like 
Patrick Henry of our Revolutionary 
days, we pray the God of the work- 
ing people to stop this useless, idiotic 
murder. We pledge ourselves, under 
Him, to do our utmost to bring about 
that day when we shall beat our 
swords into plowshares, and our 
spears into pruning hooks, and not 
learn war any more. 


JUST ONE CONCLUSION—THEY WANT PEACE 


“ANYONE who has visited the Soviet Union and had the oppor- 
tunities to talk to its people and still more to observe the kind of 
work its people are doing and still thinks that the Soviet Union is 
anxious to make war with anybody, is almost certifiable [to a mental 
institution]. The people certainly want peace, and there is no reason 
to think that in this or anything else they are out of accord with 
their Government. I cannot believe that any government which either 
wanted war or even thought of it would have built a university on 
the Lenin Hills in the last three years which is the only outstanding 
building to be seen for miles from the sky.” 

—Mr. Sydney Silverman, M.P., upon his return from the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference in Moscow. 
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When Blueprints Come to Life 


How the Soviet people have linked 
Volga and Don rivers 


by EUGENE KRIGER 


Man’s history-long battle with nature reached a high point on May 

31 when the great Volga and Don rivers were linked by a system of 

canals. The Volga-Don Canal is just a part of an immense waterway 

- and hydroelectric project that will transform a vast area of the 

USSR: it will connect the Black, Caspian and Aral seas with the 

Baltic, it will irrigate millions of acres of land, and generate enormous 

electrical energy. The article below, slightly abridged from New Times, 

by the well-known Soviet author Eugene Kriger, tells the exciting 
story of the construction of the Volga-Don Canal. 


AM WRITING from a town which 
does not yet figure on any map, 

for it did not exist until last year. 

It is called Novosolyonovsky, and 
is located on the Don. It is the con- 
struction headquarters for the Tsim- 
lyanskaya hydro-technical develop- 
ment, one of the key units of the 
Volga-Don Canal, which is called upon 
to link these two great rivers, open 
a waterway connecting Moscow and 
many other Soviet inland cities with 
Rostov-on-Don and the Black Sea 
ports, and quench the thirst of 2,- 
750,000 hectares (6,800,000 acres) 
of sun-scorched steppe-land in the 
Rostov and Stalingrad regions. 

This gigantic hydraulic engineer- 
ing project has already been carried 
out in the main, and the builders 
have entered upon the final, but 
nonetheless crucial stage of construc- 
tion, which still involves a tremen- 
dous amount of work. 

With the advent of spring, the Don 
waters began to fill the Tsimlyan- 
skaya reservoir at an ever-increas- 
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ing rate, so that soon a shipping 
channel will take shape all the way 
from Stalingrad to Rostov and the 
first turbines to go into operation 
at the Tsimlyanskaya Hydroelectric 
Station will start to produce electri- 
city. 

The hydraulic installations at 
Tsimlyanskaya raise the Don water 
level by 26 meters (85 feet). The 
dam is creating a reservoir 30 kilo- 


meters (18 miles) wide and stretch- 


ing nearly 200 kilometers (124 miles) 
up the river. The total length of the 
irrigation network created in the 
Rostov and Stalingrad regions ex- 
ceeds 30,000 kilometers (18,600 
miles) ; besides wheat, the land it will 
water will produce crops never before 
grown in these parts, such as cotton 
and rice, and the vineyard areas will 
be expanded. 

In the very first years of operation 
the cargo tonnage of the Volga-Don 
navigation canal is scheduled to reach 


a figure that the Suez Canal attained 4 
only 52 years after it was opened. 
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It took the Kiel Canal 14 years and 
the Panama Canal 9 years to bring 
their tonnage up to this level. 

From time immemorial the area 
in which the Tsimlyanskaya develop- 
ment is being built was flat, monoto- 
nous steppe country. Now, however, 
a great fold in the earth’s surface 
meets the eye of the observer scan- 
ning the surrounding landscape from 
a surveyors’ tower on the banks of 
the Don. This high, even ridge is 
man’s correction to local geography 
—an earthen dam buttressed on two 
sides on a reinforced concrete over- 
flow dam some 500 meters (1,640 
feet) long. 

One of the greatest dams in the 
world, this thirteen-kilometer (eight- 
mile) rampart will hold in check the 
huge reservoir called the Tsimlyan- 
skaya Sea. One can only marvel at 
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A general view of the construction site of the Tsimlyanskaya Dam a few 
days before the Don was directed through the spillway into the reservoir 





the fact that it was completed in the 
main inside one year. In the chan- 
nel of the Don it will rise to a height 
of 35 meters (115 feet), dropping 
to 27 meters (88 feet) farther up 
the valley and to 15-22 meters (50- 
72 feet) on the riverine terraces. 
The dam could not have been 
raised within such a short time if or- 
dinary excavation methods had been 
used. Soviet engineers devised a 
much more efficient method. Begin- 
ning with the spring of 1951 dozens 
of floating suction dredges went into 
action. Agitator screws cut into the 
sand under the water and powerful 
pumps sucked it up with the water, 
driving it over considerable distances 
to build up the hydraulic-fill dam. 
One thing that strikes the visitor 
to the great Construction Works of 
Communism very forcefully is the 
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ability of Soviet men and women to 
discern the future in what they are 
doing today. Wandering among the 
maze of installations and structures 
on the Tsimlyanskaya hydrotechni- 
cal site, you run across posters bear- 
ing the words of writers and poets. 
On a fence enclosing an area where 
reinforcing was being fabricated we 
saw these lines by Mayakovsky in 
huge letters: 


I praise my land 
as it is today, 
But thrice-praised 
my land of tomorrow. 


Who was it that remembered these 
appropriate lines of the great poet? 
Ordinary Soviet people, the build- 
ers—concrete workers, electric-weld- 
ers, crane operators, bulldozer driv- 
ers, excavator men and the hosts of 
others on the construction sites. In 
each of the millions of cubic meters 
of concrete poured, in each pier 
raised for the overflow dam and the 
power house they see the full grand- 
eur of the project as a whole, sense 





the purport of their labor to trans- 
form vast tracts of Soviet land. 

These people are building the fu- 
ture. Already today they can visual- 
ize the transfigured Don, the hand- 
some ships cruising from the Soviet 
capital via the Volga to the Don and 
farther on to the sunny, evergreen 
shores of the Black Sea. 

The waves of the Tsimlyanskaya 
Sea lap in the midst of what only a 
short while ago was a flat expanse 
of snow-covered steppe. And in the 
very midst of this steppeland stood 
the great hulks of the locks with 
powerful cranes at work, lowering 
sub-assemblies of the head installa- 
tions and the steel gates into place. 

It was strange to see all this on 
what was still dry land, a good dis- 
tance from the Don. But a young 
engineer was already painting us 
a picture of the future. 

“By the opening of this summer’s 
navigation we'll have sculptures on 
the locks over there,” he was saying. 
“And here we’ll lay out a garden. 
All the roads in the area will be lined 
with trees. As for the economic as- 


A suction dredge which helped speed the work. It takes the sand from the 


river bottom and pumps it to 





the site of the great hydraulic fill-in dam 
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Architectural drawings of some of the sluice gates at the Tsimlyanskaya 
reservoir, part of the Volga-Don Canal system that links the two great rivers 


pect, cargo tonnage handled by Don 
River shipping will increase five or 
six times in the very first years of 
operation of the canal. Lands hither- 
to dead will come to life with new 
farm fields, gardens and woods, as 
well as new towns and villages. Even 
the climate is going to change. It’s a 
pleasure to work when you know it is 
going to be like that... .” 

These words partly explain why the 
Volga-Don builders have such signal 
accomplishments to their credit. For 
one thing, the projected time span 
allotted for the job has been cut by 
two years. At first it seemed im- 
possible that anything of the kind 
could be done, but employment of 
the latest mechanized methods made 
it possible to set an unprecedented 
pace. 

The scale of the work slated to be 
completed at the Tsimlyanskaya de- 
velopment within a brief space of 
time astounds even experienced hy- 
draulic engineers. The development 
consists of nine main elements: the 
earth-fill dam mentioned above; the 
reinforced-concrete overflow dam; 
power house with four turbine sets; 
fish elevator to lift fish coming up 
the Don over the dam; a navigation 
canal with two locks; outer and 
trans-shipment ports and timber ele- 
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vator on the Tsimlyanskaya Sea 
side; head installations of the Don 
trunk irrigation canal; bridges 
across the canal for a railway line 
and motor road, and two settlements 
for the workers and engineers who 
will operate all these installations 
when they are ready. 

One of the innovations in hydraul- 
ic engineering introduced at Tsim- 
lyanskaya is the assembly of the tur- 
bines and other equipment for the 
power house simultaneously with 
the final stages of the basic construc- 
tion work. Outstripping time and 
upsetting old technical standards and 
traditions, the installers did not wait 
for the power house to be completed, 
but, under the open sky, began the 
assembly of the rotor of the first 


turbine, whose hub alone (with 
parts) weighs 70 tons. 
The nucleus of the _ installation 


group consists of people trained by 
the renowned Stalin Engineering 
Works in Leningrad, which makes 
the most powerful turbines in the 
Soviet Union. Prominent among 
them is job superintendent Sergei 
Petrov. He has taken part in the con- 
struction of some 17 Soviet hydroelec- 
tric stations and assembled more 
than 30 turbines of various sizes and 
types. He has worked in the moun- 
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tains of Georgia, in the Urals, be- 
yond the Arctic Circle and on the 
Dnieper. 

Alongside this veteran installation 
expert work young people, only re- 
cently graduated from college. 

By finding ingenious solutions to 
technical problems and inventing de- 
vices to speed up assembly work as 
they go along, the two generations of 
installation workers have saved 
months of precious time. 

February 1, 1952, was a memorable 
occasion for the builders, for on that 
day they swung the Don from its old 
course and directed its flow towards 
the Volga. Dredges, walking excava- 
tors and explosives removed the cof- 
ferdams which had protected some 
of the construction sectors, and Don 
water rushed through a tunnel into 
the diversion canal and began cours- 
ing up to the Karpovka pumping sta- 
tion. 

Here the first of the station’s three 
powerful pumps with a capacity of 45 
cubic meters (1,580 cubic feet) per 
second began pumping the water up 
to the next step in the hydraulic lad- 
der--the Karpovka reservoir. 

Besides the Karpovka reservoir 
with a projected volume of 155 mil- 
lion cubic meters (5,440,000,000 cu- 
bic feet) of water, there will be two 
other huge inland lakes in the Volga- 
Don canal system: the Varvarovka 
reservoir, 124 million cubic meters 
(4,352,000,000 cubic feet) in volume, 
and the Bereslav, with a volume of 
48 million cubic meters (1,684,000,- 
000 cubic feet). 

Early in April the level of the Kar- 
povka reservoir rose 13 meters (42 
feet), and reached the second step— 
the Marinovka pumping station— 
where the water was raised another 
20 meters (65 feet) and directed 
along the canal to the next link in 
the system, the Bereslav reservoir. 
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Supplemented by the spring floods, 
the water is heading on toward 
the Varvarovo pumping station, the 
final lap of the man-made river. The 
Varvarovka reservoir will be on the 
very crest of the Ergeni height which 
divides the Volga from the Don. 
From there, the water will flow down 
to join the Volga near Stalingrad, 
and the great: inland waterway join- 
ing the White, Baltic and Caspian 
seas with the Azov and Black seas 
will be complete. 


THE BUILDERS have their own 
songs. One can hear them at con- 
certs in the club, but mostly they are 
sung by the builders at work. One 
of these songs was composed by an 
electric welder. It is about the peo- 
ple who are devoting all their physi- 
cal and mental energiés to one of the 
biggest construction undertakings in 
history; they are savoring life to the 
full, for they know that their labor 
is a thing of beauty and they have 
their eyes turned toward the future. 

One incident that is etched in my 


memory is the time the workers, who | 


had assembled the huge installations 
in record time, had just finished 
hoisting a very heavy part. The lead- 
er glanced at his watch and said in 
a voice a little unsteady with emo- 
tion: “To the minute! Soviet esti- 
mates always tally!” 

The air about us trembled with the 
roar of machinery. And at that mo- 
ment a new note mingled with the 
steel symphony of construction, the 
familiar voice of Paul Robeson car- 
ried from afar by the radio loud- 
speakers. He sang of the sons and 
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daughters of his people on the banks ‘ 
of the Mississippi, of their suffer- 
ings, their hopes and their dreams. | 


How thrilling it was to hear that fa- | 
miliar voice, the voice of a friend, } 


here on the banks of the Don! 
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Los Angeles 
Episode 


by 
CORLISS LAMONT 


Y CHANCE I 
happened to 
be in Los Angeles 
on a_ speaking 
tour during the 
celebration of 
World Trade 
Week, May 18-25, 
and so was able 
to obtain at first 
hand information 
concerning an incident typical of the 
prevailing American attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. 

To help publicize World Trade, a 
special committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored an 
All-Nations Festival to be held at 
Sportsman’s Park beginning Sunday, 
May 18. On May 5, Mrs. Claire 
A. Bourelle, Chairman of the Fes- 
tival, telephoned the American-Rus- 
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sian Institute of Los Angeles and of- 
ficially asked it to participate in the 
Festival and to put up an exhibit 
on Soviet Russia. The Institute was 
agreeably surprised and naturally ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


Accordingly, Mrs. Reva Mucha, 
Executive Secretary of the Institute, 
and her assistants had their booth 
ready for the opening day. The Fes- 
tival Committee arranged to hoist 
the Soviet flag over the booth. The 
exhibit consisted of pictures and 
posters showing consumer goods, 
trade unions in action, different racial 
and national groups, Soviet sports 
and the great hydroelectric and af- 
forestation projects. Literature avail- 
able to the public at the front of the 
stand included the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, a brochure on the sixteen Union 
Republics of the USSR, a catalogue 
of Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
and an issue of the Information Bul- 
letin published by the Embassy of 
the USSR at Washington, D. C. and 
dealing primarily with the recent 
International Economic Conference 
in Moscow. 

During the morning of May 18, 
Chairman Bourelle visited the So- 
viet exhibit and congratulated those 
in charge for the fine job they had 
done. Spectators showed great in- 
terest and took some of the displayed 
literature. 


At 1 p.m. a reporter from the Los 
Angeles Examiner, a Hearst daily, 
turned up at the booth and angrily 
protested its inclusion in the Fes- 
tival. He returned a little later with 
Mrs. Bourelle and she requested that 
all the literature be removed. The 
American-Russian Institute com- 
plied. About fifteen minutes later she 
came back with the Examiner re- 
porter and several FBI agents and 
ordered the exhibit closed. While the 
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in the promotion of American-Soviet 
understanding. Dr. Lamont has just 
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the State Executive of the American 
Labor Party to run for Senator from 
New York in the coming elections. 





Institute people were dismantling it, 
someone unfurled a large American 
flag in front of the booth; and Mrs. 
Bourelle had her picture snapped 
while taking the oath of allegiance 
to the flag. 

The next morning the Los Angeles 
newspapers all ran sensational stories 
about the routing of red propa- 
gandists at the All-Nations Festival 
and the courage and alertness of 
the Festival authorities in taking 
prompt, effective action to offset a 
new Soviet plot against America. 
The Hearst Examiner printed big 
black headlines full across the top 
of the front page, as if a new world 
war had broken out. 

This whole disgraceful episode 
brought out only too well the hypo- 
crisy of official American policy in 


promoting a World Trade Week 
while sabotaging normal trade rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union; the un- 
scrupulous practice of some Ameri- 
can newspapers and reporters of 
cooking up their own American- 
Soviet crises in order to stimulate 
sales; the cowardice of individuals 
in governmental or semi-official posi- 
tions in yielding to anti-Soviet pres- 
sures from the reactionary right; 
and the dishonesty of the American 
press in refusing to publish the full 
facts about events in the United 


’ States or abroad which involve the 


Soviet Union or American-Soviet re- 
lations. 

The World Trade Week incident 
also showed that those concerned 
with American-Soviet understanding 
in this country react calmly and 
courageously to such provocations. 
The American-Russian Institute held 
a public meeting a few days later, 
at which I was one of the speakers 
and at which Judge Moffat of Los 
Angeles was chairman. The hall was 
crowded. And it seems probable that 
the Hearst attack actually increased 
the size of the audience. 
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“HE HAS TO STAND,” SIR 
THE HORRIFYING effects of the napalm bomb, now being used by 
U.S. forces in Korea, are described in “Korea Reporter,” by Rene 
Cutforth, BBC’s Korean correspondent: 
In front of us a curious figure was standing, a little crouched, legs 
straddled, arms held out from his sides. He had no eyes, and the whole 
of his body, nearly all of which was visible through tatters of burnt 
rags, was covered with a hard black crust speckled with yellow pus. 
A Korean woman by his side began to speak, and the interpreter tel 
said: “He has to stand, sir, he cannot sit or lie.’ He had to stand F) 
because he was no longer covered with a skin, but a crust like crackl- lis 
ing which broke easily. . . . I thought of the hundreds of villages re- } a; 
duced to ashes which I personally had seen and realized the sort of bo 
casualty list which must be mounting up along the Korean front. 
JU 
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-| I Want My Boy Back 
l- 
Fa 
of San Francisco mother calls for end of 
l- war in Korea, return of American POWs 
e 
is 
r by IDA SCHNUR 
- We consider it a service to the American people to publish below 
ll the speech made by Mrs. Ida Schnur of San Francisco before 3,000 
d persons who attended the Peace Festival at St. Nicholas Arena, New 
“ York, on May 28. The Festival was organized by the American Peace 
Crusade, the New York Peace Institute and a number of other co- 
- operating peace agencies. Honorary Co-chairmen of the APC are 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, distinguished sociologist and author, and Prof. 
it Anton J. Carlson, Chairman Emeritus of the Physiology Department at 
d the University of Chicago and former head of the American Physio- 
g logical Association. Co-chairmen of the N. Y. Peace Institute are 
d Rev. Edward D. McGowan and Rev. Reginald Bass. After reading 
S. the New York Times’ story of Mrs. Schnur’s arrival in New York 
d to give her son’s letter to Trygve Lie and to get help from Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the Peace Festival invited Mrs. Schnur to tell her story. 
* ; Mrs. Schnur’s son, Paul S. Jr., enlisted in the Army Engineers at 
rs i the age of 18. Awaiting discharge after a three-year hitch, he was 
S Ff shifted to Korea. He won the.Infantry Badge and the Bronze Star. 
iS Captured in November, 1950, he is now at POW Camp 5, Pektong. 
at 
xt 
1“ Ida Schnur. My son is a prison- end to the shooting so that all our 
er of war in Korea and I am here boys could return home to build their 
to bring you a message from him young lives in peace. The President 
and his buddies. As soon as we did not answer our plea—but we re- 
heard that Paul, Jr. was a prisoner, ceived hundreds of wonderful re- 
my husband and I wrote an open let- sponses from other parents, and typi- 
cal Americans who feel that the Ko- 
rean war is senseless and a waste of 
"y pil our greatest national wealth — our 
” D> young people. Most of these people 
wanted to know “What can we do to 
* we help?” They wanted to get together at 
- a meeting to plan how we can make 
2. this great project come about. But 
oy ter to President Truman, in the San _ before we could get together the ne- 
id Francisco Chronicle, which is pub- gotiations seemed to be near a happy 
1- f lished where we live. We asked him conclusion and we waited. We are 
e- |} asimple question—to help us get our _ still waiting. 
or boy back. We asked him to call an And now the war seems to be 
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spreading. We read in the papers of 
new and bigger air raids. And with 
each word tearing into my heart, I 
whisper to myself—I must do some- 
thing. But what? What? 

Finally the answer came to me 
from my son and the other Ameri- 
can boys in the prison camps. 

This month I received two letters 
he had written in February and 
March. One of these told me that 
practically the entire company of 396 
POW’s read our open letter to the 
President and some of the other boys 
wrote to their parents asking them 
to support our appeal. Many of these 
others are Negro soldiers, British- 
ers and Filipinos. He told us that 
with few exceptions, “everyone here 
wishes you good luck in anything 
you do to help secure peace. We all 
are hopeful that we will soon be able 
to return home.” 

Another boy, from Syracuse, New 
York, wrote me: “If there were only 
thousands of people who would do 
the fine thing that you are doing, 
I know that Paul and also myself 
would not be here as prisoners of 
war much longer.” 

The other letter from my son told 
how the POW’s were writing their 
parents asking them to do what they 
can to secure an end to the war. And 
he enclosed an “Open Letter to the 
American Public,” written on rice 
paper and signed by 94 American and 
British POW’s. He said: “We hope 
that you can put it to some good use 
and feel that it might carry a little 
weight because it tells what we, as 
prisoners of war, think and want.” 
Here is what they said in “An Open 
Letter to the American Public”: 

“We the undersigned, American 
and British prisoners of war, who 
have seen the suffering, bloodshed 
and destruction of war, wish to make 
known our desire for an early settle- 
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ment and an end to the Korean con- 
flict. 

“Recently we heard that both sides 
in the fighting had downed arms 
only to resume hostilities again, on 
the orders of the President who gave 
as one reason the safety of the pris- 
oners of war being held by the ene- 
my. 

“How, may we ask, does continua- 
tion of slaughter at the front insure 
our safety? On the contrary, we do 
not feel safe at all. Air battles are 
continually being fought above our 
camp and we are filled with fear 
every time the alert is sounded and 
planes come over. On several occa- 
sions different camps have been sub- 
jected to bombing and strafing by our 
planes, causing casualties not only 
among the American and British | 
prisoners of war but to the civilian | 
population as well. Surely this fact, | 
alone, disproves the presumption that | 
continuance of hostilities ensures our 
safety? 

“We would like to inquire also | 
as to what is to be accomplished by 
continued fighting after agreement 
has already been made on the cease- 





fire line? Must killing and destruc- 
tion go on merely for the sake of 
killing and destruction? 

“We ask you, as American citi- 
zens loyal to American traditions, to 
do all in your power to secure the 
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issuance of a final official cease-fire 
order that will enable all of us to 
return to our homes where we are 
entitled to pursue happiness and live 
out our lives as useful citizens. Fur- 
ther, we appeal to all peace organiza- 
tions, churches, Quaker organiza- 
tions, trade unions and all others 
who want an end to the war to band 
together now and raise a unified and 
mighty voice that will be heard. 

“We earnestly desire that it be 
known that we want no more killing 
and destruction in Korea and no fu- 
ture wars for ourselves or the coming 
generations.” 

Mothers! Fathers! You who have 
sons in Korea—brothers, sweethearts, 
or others in our armies or living in 
the shadow of the draft—I appeal to 
you! 

What would you do? Surely no 
less than they ask. Perhaps I’m sel- 
fish. I want my son back. But it 
means your sons and loved ones, too. 
Help me reach these parents. Who are 
the boys on the petition? Is Cpl. Earl 
L. Beck from New York? Where is 
Pvt. William Hinkle’s home? Who 
are the parents of Cpl. Carl Raup? 
I must find them before it is too late. 

This is the first time that I ever 
spoke to more people than can squeeze 
into my little living room. And I’m 
standing here trembling. But surely, 
I am ready to give my life if it would 
save my son’s. 

I came to New York to see the 
UN delegates, the press, anyone who 
will help me. Some of the reporters 
were as sympathetic as the women 
I’ve met traveling. But some were 
like the man at one big press agency 
who said—at first—no, they could not 
do anything because it was too con- 
troversial. And then he told me: 
We must win in Korea. Yes, he said, 
even if it means full scale world 
war. 
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—Balcombe-Lessinger 
Mrs. Ida Schnur with the letters she 
received after her open letter to the 
President asking him to end the war 


Let me ask you: is that not “too 
controversial” for us parents to swal- 
low? Let’s not leave it to the news- 
paper generals. It’s too important. 
We parents must get together while 
there’s time. I must see them soon. 
I know they would make the same 
sacrifices as I, to save their sons. 

But—you must tell me who they 
are. Where can I find them? How 
can we get together, to bring about 
peace—the only guarantee that our 
boys will return. Help me find them. 
Tell your neighbors and friends about 
my plea. Tell them to write to me at 
1250 Jones St., San Francisco, Calif. 

I call to you from my mother’s 
heart-——you must help me find those 
others. 

Together, we parents can win—for 
our sons. 
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The name of Paul Schnur, Jr. is at the top "We ask you, as American citizens loyal to 
of the second column of signatures in this to American traditions, to do all in your Fu 
“Open Letter to the American Public." In power to secure the issuance of a final official ch 
their plea to the folks back home these service- cease-fire order that will enable all of us to ar 
men write: return to our homes where we are entitled to 
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to pursue happiness and live as useful citizens. 
urther, we appeal to all peace organizations, 
churches, Quaker organizations, trade unions 
and all others who want an end to the war 
to band together now and raise a unified and 
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mighty voice that will be heard. 

“We earnestly desire that it be knows 
that we want no more killing and destruction 
in Korea and no future wars for ourselves 
or the coming generation.” 





THE SHAME OF KOJE 


The record shows POW issue is used to block truce 
and prolong the cruel and hopeless war in Korea 


by JESSICA SMITH 


S THE “nasty and cruel and 

hopeless” war in Korea—to em- 
ploy Walter Lippmann’s description— 
goes into its third year, the whole 
world stands aghast at the continued 
stalling by the United States of the 
1l-month long armistice negotia- 
tions. The horrors of napalm bomb- 
‘ing continue on an ever larger scale, 
turning what still stands in North 
Korea into blazing ruins, adding 
thousands more civilian victims to 
the millions already killed and 
maimed. American homes are de- 
solated as our casualty lists grow. 
New threats to bomb the mainland 
of China heighten the danger of new 
world war. 

It is a year since Jacob Malik, So- 
viet UN representative, set in mo- 
tion the armistice negotiations by a 
broadcast suggesting terms that could 
end the war. During the Sixth UN 
Assembly Session in Paris the Soviet 
delegation headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Vyshinsky, repeatedly 
sought UN action to end the Korean 
war, and also called for a special 
high level Security Council meeting 
to that end. All these efforts were 
blocked by the U.S. In the course of 
the truce talks the North Korean and 
Chinese negotiators have made con- 
tinued concessions* but each time 
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agreement seemed near, the U.S. 
representatives raised new obstacles 
to peace. There remains only the is- 
sue of “voluntary repatriation,” the 
nature of which has been exposed by 
the Koje Island scandal. 

The burning shame all decent 
Americans must feel over the whole 
ugly war in Korea is now intensified 
by the wanton massacre by U.S. 
troops of unarmed prisoners-of-war 
on Koje Island. U.S. paratroops and 
infantry moved in on the prisoners 
who had resisted the lawless and 
forcible screening, and attacked with 
tanks, flame-throwers, grenades and 
bayonets. The press reported that the 
troops shouted Confederate rebel 
yells, underlining the white su- 
premacist nature of the whole Korean 
war. U.S. military authorities tried 
to hide the nature of the attack by 
declaring proudly “not a shot was 
fired.” But a U.S. corporal, Walter 
Yanualivic, told a reporter: “Lord, 
it was bloody. .. . We fought them 
with bayonets and we fought them 
with fists.” (N. Y. World Telegram, 
June 10) The two-and-a-half-hour 
pitched battle ended with half the 
compound buildings burned to the 





* See “Who Is Stalling in Korea,” 


by Maud 
Russell in the May NWR silly 
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ground, and the whole place “a flam- 
ing, bloody, desolate ruin.” Among 
the ruins lay 39 dead and 150 
wounded Korean and Chinese POWs, 
one American killed by his own hand 
grenade, 14 wounded Americans. 

“The situation now looks mighty 
good,” gloated the camp’s new com- 
mander, General Boatner. 


The Repatriation Issue 


The American reading public is 
given the impression that the attack 
was made necessary by the attempts 





never back down on the principle of 
“voluntary repatriation.” 

Yet it has repeatedly declared it 
will strictly adhere to the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 on prisoners of 
war. Article 118 of that Convention 
states: “Prisoners of war shall be 
released and repatriated without de- 
lay after cessation of active hostil- 
ities.” Article 7: “Prisoners of war 
may in no circumstances renounce in 
part or entirely the rights secured 
to them by the present convention.” 
The meaning is unmistakable. No 


JS. of the prisoners on Koje Island to screening is to be permitted. Yet not 
cles run their own camp, thus flouting only has the screening been carried 
18- the authority of the U.S., whereas through, but the events on Koje 
the the real issue is the forcible screen- Island have revealed the coercive and 
by ing and the unspeakable brutalities violent methods used. 

to which the prisoners have been After the exchange of prisoner of 
ent subjected. war lists, the Korean and Chinese 
10le Our government, refusing all delegates indicated they would con- 
further concessions, says it will sider an arrangement whereby ap- 
war “Lord it was bloody! We fought them with bayonets and we fought them with fists!" 
and a U.S. corporal told a reporter, commenting on the June 9 attack on Compound 76 
ers on Koje. Some of the 150 wounded Korean and Chinese POWs are shown below. 
and Thirty-nine were killed. One American was killed in the bloody battle, and 14 wounded 
vith 
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—Wide World 
Dense pall of smoke over Compound 76 


on Koje Island, as troops ‘burn out" 
POWs who refused to be screened 


proximately 116,000 of the 170,000 
POWs held by the Americans would 
be repatriated. This was on the basis 
that South Koreans who had fought 
with the North Korean army might 
reasonably be expected to wish to re- 
turn to their homes in South Korea, 
since POWs cannot return to the 
army in any case. 

The Americans had at first indi- 
cated that this arrangement would 
be acceptable. (At one pcint Ad- 
miral Libby told the North Korean 
and Chinese negotiators that most 
of their prisoners wanted to be ex- 
changed.) When an armistice on 
this compromise basis seemed to be 
in sight, the American negotiators 
suddenly cut the number they would 
return to 70,000. U.S. Colonel George 
Hickman was quoted in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune of March 26 as say- 
ing: “We came up with a figure so 
low they could not accept it.” 

While earlier reports by correspon- 
dents of what was going on in the 
POW camps had been suppressed, 
news began to seep through during 
February and March. It became 
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clear that the U.S. was not only car- 
rying on interrogation of the POWs, 
but was using force to win them over 
to the Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. On March 7, 1951, 
the New. York Times reported the 
departure of a third group of inter- 
preters from Formosa as “civilian 
employees of the U.S. Army” on 
Koje Island. 

A New China News Agency (Lon- 
don, May 8) dispatch provided an 
insight into the nature of the pres- 
sure put on the POWs to resist re- 
patriation. The information was 
given by several Nationalist Chinese 
agents of the U.S. forces, captured 
after parachuting -to the rear of the 
North Korean and Chinese military 
lines, who had previously been en- 
gaged in work among the prisoners 
on Koje Island. They reported that 
they had regularly brought in large 
groups of Chiang Kai-shek agents 
from Taiwan, and detailed them as 
“instructors” and in other positions 
in the POW camps, where they set 
up branch offices of the Kuomintang. 
Under threats of beating and depri- 
vation of food the POWs were forced 
to attend “lectures” by Chiang’s 
agents. 

Depositions told how Chiang agents 
organized an “Oppose Communism 
Resist Russia National Salvation 
Brigade,” forced POWs to join on 
pain of death, and tattooed “mem- 
bers,” using force if they resisted, 
with the words “Oppose Communism 
Resist Russia” in Chinese and Eng- 
lish. The report continues: 


The special agents then compelled 
the captured personnel to declare that 
they did not want to return to their 
homeland, and made them sign a pe- 


tition . . . which read in part: “I 
readily refuse to return to the Com- 
munist side, I demand to join the 
Nationalist Army on Taiwan to coun- 
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Relaxation in a North Korean POW camp. These American prisoners of war 
try to forget the prolonged truce negotiations by playing a game of checkers 


ter-attack the mainland, and I sup- 
port the just voluntary repatriation 
stand taken by the United Nations 
forces.” The special agents forced 
the captured personnel to put their 
fingerprints in blood to this bogus 
“netition.” The agents intimidated 
those prisoners who had been tat- 
tooed by saying: “You have been tat- 
tooed, it would mean sure death if 
you returned home,” and also re- 
sorted to the threat of “no signing, 
no food.” 


When these facts became known, 
both the North Korean and Chinese 
governments broadcast reassurance 
that POWs thus tattooed would have 
nothing to fear on repatriation. 

The pro-American British paper 
Observer confirmed the sending in of 
a large number of Chiang agents last 
year in its issue of May 18. And the 
British Church Times told of the 
Americans drilling it into the prison- 
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ers that they would be punished or 
probably executed if they went home. 


The Red Cross Report 


Delegates of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross con- 
ducted an investigation of the first 
violent incident on Koje Island on 
February 18, in which one American 
soldier and 69 prisoners were killed 
and 142 prisoners wounded. This re- 
port was withheld from U.S. corres- 
pondents covering the Korean war. 
We have the initiative of I. F. Stone 
of the N. Y. Compass to thank for 
running down a copy of the April 
issue of the International Red Cross 
Review published in French in Gen- 
eva, which carried the report. A full 
translation of the text was published 
in the Compass, May 27. 

The Red Cross Committee, operat- 
ing under U.S. auspices in South 
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Korea, is not considered impartial 
by the North Korean and Chinese 
authorities. For that very reason, the 
extent to which it confirmed their 
charges of POW conditions, however 
cautiously, is significant. 

The Red Cross delegates’ investi- 
gations covered the period February 
5-22. The first part of their report 
covers the physical conditions at the 
Koje Island camp where they found 
overcrowding, inadequate sanitary 
facilities and clothing, insufficient 
medical supplies, unsatisfactory food 
and considerable illness. 

They learned that many of the 
prisoners previously reported as un- 
willing to be repatriated were now 
asking to be sent back to North 
Korea, and that the U.S. camp 
authorities had ordered a rescreen- 
ing. Their report states that a 
“trusted spokesman” of the POWs 
told them that the internees “would 
not allow themselves to be questioned 
anew, alleging that pressure had been 
brought to bear on them during their 
first interrogation.” 

While the delegates did not witness 
the events of February 18, they 
gathered information on what hap- 
pened from the “trusted spokesman” 
and from the U.S. officer then in com- 
mand, Colonel Fitzgerald. 

Arriving at the camp in the early 
morning hours of February 18, the 
Red Cross delegates learned that 
“the new reclassification operation 
had been undertaken before dawn, 
with the support of troops, without 
the prisoners being previously ad- 
vised of what was to take place.” 

The report then gives the follow- 
ing account of the pre-dawn mas- 
sacre as learned from the trusted 
spokesman : 


On the 18th of February about 4 
a.m., troops representing about one 
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regiment entered armed _ without 
warning into the section. 

Nearly all the internees were kept 
under guard in a tent. The troops 
surrounded the other tents, includ- 
ing that of the trusted spokesman. 
Thus the latter did not have a chance 
to get in touch with the camp author- 
ities. 

The internees were forced to stay 
in their tents under threat of bayo- 
nets. When, not knowing what had 
happened, one or another tried to leave 
his tent, he was greeted with shots. Ff 
Seized with fear, thinking they were 
all going to be killed, the internees 
went out to defend themselves and f 
see what was going on. The troops 
attacked them, using their arms. ... > 

The trusted spokesman saw some > 
of the troops kick the dead. The re- — 
mains were placed on a truck, with- 
out check-up and without medical f 
check of each corpse. Certain of the f 
internees were thus, in the belief of fF 
the trusted spokesman, treated as 
dead while they still lived. 


The latter part of the attack took f 
place in the presence of Colonel Fitz- f 
gerald, troops continuing to fire for 
some time despite the trusted spokes- 
man’s repeated pleas that they be 
withdrawn. Colonel Fitzgerald failed f 
to keep his promise to return later f 
for a conference. 


This report confirms that pressure > : 


was used in the first instance to get 
the prisoners to declare their un- 
willingness to return to their home- f 
lands, and that the bloody massacre 


of Feb. 18 involved a forcible attempt F | 


at re-screening. 


The General Dodd Incident 


In the New York Post for June 5, 
Robert S. Allen gave some highlights F 
of secret testimony of Army Secre- f 
tary Pace and Army Chief of Staff Ff 
Collins at the Senate Armed Services F 
Committee’s hearing on the Koje in- f 
cidents. It had been brought out that 
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shortly before General Dodd was 
seized by the POWs, South Korean 
guards had killed and wounded a 
considerable number of prisoners. 
The prisoners demonstrated in pro- 
test, and indulged in some name- 
calling and rock-throwing, whereupon 
the guards opened direct fire. After 
Secretary Pace had testified on these 
events, Senator Wayne Morse (R., 
| Ore.), turned to him and the follow- 
_ing colloquy took place: 













“Mr. Secretary, would you say it 
is accurate to state that a number 
of prisoners who made insulting re- 
marks and threw-stones at their 
South Korean guards were shot to 
death by hotheads among these 
guards?” 

“IT believe that would be a fair 
statement,” conceded Pace. 

“Now let us suppose,” continued 
the Senator, “that the incident was 
placed before an international tribu- 
nal. Based on the information we 
have, do you think our case would 
fare very well before such a tribu- 
nal?” 

“No, I do not,” admitted Pace. 


















Thus the record, however limited 
_ our knowledge of the full details, 
shows clearly why the prisoners, 
_ whose demands for decent treatment 
and an end to forcible screening had 
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been repeatedly ignored, decided on 
the seizure of General Dodd on March 
8 to dramatize their situation before 
the world. 

Ordered by Brig. Gen Charles F. 
Colson (appointed to replace General 
Dodd), to release General Dodd or 
face the use of force, the POWs out- 
lined their terms. In a written reply, 
General Colson acknowledged their 
charges and agreed to their terms, 
declaring: 


With reference to your item 1, I 
do admit that there have been in- 
stances of bloodshed where many 
prisoners of war have been killed and 
wounded by UN forces. I can assure 
you that in the future the prisoners 
of war can expect humane treatment 
in this camp according to the rules 
of international law. I will do all in 
my power to. eliminate further 
violence and bloodshed. If such inci- 
dents happen in the future, I will be 
responsible. .. . 

Regarding your item 3 pertaining 
to forcible screening, I can inform 
you that after General Dodd’s re- 
lease, unharmed, there will be no 
more forcible screening or any rearm- 
ing* of prisoners of war in this 
camp, nor will any attempt be made 
at nominal screening. 





* This referred to the POWs complaint of arming 
the Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek agents 
operating among the prisoners. 









On receipt of this pledge, the 
POWs faithfully kept their part of 
the bargain and released General 
Dodd unharmed. 

The U.S. reneged on the agree- 
ment. General Mark Clark, successor 
to General Matthew Ridgway as 
U.S. Far Eastern Commander, an- 
nounced that General Colson’s reply 
was made “under duress when the 
life of General Dodd was at stake,” 
and called the POW demands “un- 
adulterated blackmail.” 

Yet the day after General Dodd’s 
release, a press statement based on 
a talk with General Van Fleet, 8th 
Army Commander, said “General 
Dodd .. . reports that his treatment 
was respectful, courteous and dig- 
nified.”’ 

U.S. authorities held General Dodd 
incommunicado from the press for 
two days. When correspondents were 
finally permitted to see him, he read a 
prepared statement, and newsmen 
were not allowed to question him. 

No repudiation either then or later 
has been made by either General 
Dodd or General Colson of their 
acknowledgment of the _ prisoners’ 
complaints. All repudiations have 
been made by General Clark and 
Pentagon officials who, blandly deny- 
ing any forcible screening, have 
sought to place the whole blame on 
the Koje prisoners. 

It has since been revealed that 
General Van Fleet’s military board 
of inquiry which first investigated 
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Patton tanks are moved 
to high vantage points 
so that they can over- 
look the camps on Koje 


—Wide World 


the incident, cleared Generals Dodd 
and Colson, and their superior, Gen- 
eral Yount, who had approved their 
agreement. But General Clark ar- 
bitrarily reversed this finding, and 
on his orders Brigadier Generals 
Dodd and Colsan were demoted and 
General Yount reprimanded. 


War vs. War Prisoners 


It was then that Brig. Gen. Hay- 
den L. Boatner was put in command 
of the Koje Island Camp with in- 
structions to bring “order,” by force 
if necessary. Paratroops were sent 
in to back up the new regime, tanks 
and machine guns trained on the 
prisoners. 

General Boatner declared that the 
Geneva Convention had been applied 
and would be applied to the prisoners. 
But there is nothing in the Geneva 
Convention to justify the almost 
daily toll of dead and wounded pri- 
soners of war that followed. 

On May 23, General Boatner told 
the prisoners with racist arrogance: 

“T know and understand Orientals. 
... The greatest way you can help 
yourselves is to be obedient and re- 
spectful.” 

On May 26, he told newly arrived 
British troops how he intended to 
adhere to the humane principles of 
the Geneva Convention: 

“We don’t want to kill prisoners. 
If you get into a fight, slash him, use 
the butt of your rifle and give him 
the knee in the groin. .. .” 
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While some troops moved in on the 
camps with tear gas and bayonets, 
others were rushing to completion 
“smaller and more manageable com- 
pounds,” and evacuating the civilian 
population from their homes on the 
island, which has a population of 
25,000. It was not reported whether 
the sacred “voluntary” principle was 
applied in the case of these hapless 
civilians. 

A New York Herald Tribune dis- 
patch on May 30 declared: 


About 100 Allied troops wielding 
bayonets and throwing tear gas 
bombs yesterday raided an unruly 
compound on Koje containing 3,350 
prisoners, destroyed their head- 
quarters and seized red flags and 
knives. There was no bloodshed, the 
Army said. 


In this “bloodless” operation, five 
North Korean POWs somehow man- 
aged to get killed and several others 
wounded. The story described how 
American and British troops first 
dispersed the prisoners, and then 
more British troops moved in and 
demolished POW headquarters, me- 
dical dispensary and smashed up 
shacks with pick-axes. These were 
crude buildings put up by the prison- 
ers themselves when they had been 
dumped on Koje Island with no 
proper facilities for their care, and 
compelled to sleep on the ground. 

At one point a curfew was placed 
on singing. It seems that one of the 
major complaints against the prison- 
ers was that they sang day and night. 

On June 4, General Boatner him- 
self led a “three-pronged attack sup- 
ported by flame-throwers.” Persist- 
ent but officially denied reports that 
food rations were being withheld 
from the prisoners were confirmed by 
the New York Times story (June 5) 
of this noble exploit: 
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General Boatner followed up the 
raids on compounds 85 and 96 with 
delivery of sand in rice sacks instead 
of food, as a stern reminder to 
prisoners that they were going to be 
disciplined for their defiance. 


The bloody massacre of June 10, 
described earlier, was the climax 
when, according to the N. Y. World 
Telegram of June 10, in the process 
of breaking up the compound into 
smaller units: 


Tough American paratroops whip- 
ped 6,400 Communist war prisoners 
into submission today in a savage 
battle of tanks, bayonets, flame 
throwers and bare fists against spears 
and arrows. 


The death toll was 40, the wounded 
164. “Hot dog! Hot dog! See ‘em 
run!” the correspondents heard Gen- 
eral Boatner yell as he scored his 
famous victory. 


The “Model” Pusan Camp 


Before the Dodd episode, it had 
been reported that prisoners not 
wishing repatriation had been trans- 
ferred and that only the “hard core 
of Communists” who desired repa- 
triation were held on Koje Island. 
(It was never explained why if only 
70,000 wanted repatriation, 80,000 
POWs were retained at Koje.) 

At the Pusan camp, on the main- 
land, it was reported all POWs had 
insisted they would resist repatria- 
tion. A New York Times dispatch on 
May 17, datelined “An Anti-Commu- 
nist Camp in Korea,” described the 
idyllic conditions at Pusan, the ex- 
emplary behavior of the prisoners 
which even made guard towers un- 
necessary. Asked what he would do 
if any of the prisoners wanted to 
escape, the camp commander said: 
“T’d just stand here and hand out 
candy bars as they went by.” 
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This pretty picture was shattered 
and the falsity of the whole “volun- 
tary repatriation” issue further ex- 
posed when what the press described 
as “battle-toughened Allied guards” 
moved in on May 20. Result: one 
dead and 85 wounded POWs, one Al- 
lied soldier slightly hurt. U.S. troops 
took charge after what press reports 
described as “five weeks of defiance.” 
If these POWs were so devoted to 
their captors, what were they defy- 
ing? 

The embarrassed Pentagon finally 
came up with the explanation that 
“pro-Communists had slipped in and 
twisted good prisoners into fanatics.” 
General Van Fleet laid it to “an at- 
tempt by fanatical Communist pri- 
soners to resist proper medical treat- 
ment of patient inmates.” This was 
indeed far fetched, when better me- 
dical care and food were among the 
prisoners’ demands. 


Harvest of Hate 


Last December there was joy in 
thousands of American homes when 
the exchange of POW lists brought 
news that missing sons, brothers, 
husbands, loved ones were alive and 
might soon be coming home. The joy 
has since turned to despair. 

The “humanitarian” concern of 
the Administration lest North Ko- 
rean and Chinese POWs be sent 
home against their will, does not ex- 
tend to the thousands of American 
prisoners who want to come home. 
Does it perhaps fear the effect of 
their stories of the good treatment 
they have received in North Korea, 
already testified in thousands of let- 
ters to their families? And what of 
those atrocities they were supposedly 
suffering at the hands of their cap- 
tors, the stories of the 6,500 sup- 
posedly “massacred” last November, 
in a hoax so raw that even Pentagon 
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officials were compelled to disavow 
it? Nothing is heard of all this now. 

People all over the country are ex- 
pressing their horror at the way our 
government is using the POW issue 
to prevent a truce and at the brutal 
actions against the prisoners. The 
press is being flooded with letters to 
this effect. Local unions, church 
groups and numerous organizations 
are demanding an end:to the war in 
Korea. 

The American Peace Crusade is 
combining its nationwide campaign 
for a Five-Power Peace Pact with a 
demand that the Administration 
comply with the Geneva Convention 
“for exchange of prisoners without 
delay” and bring an immediate end 
to the Korean fighting. The Progres- 
sive Party nationally, and the Amer- 
ican Labor Party in New York State 
have asked for a full-dress Congres- 
sional investigation of U.S. treat- 
ment of prisoners-of-war in Korea. 
On May 15, 500 delegates to the an- 
nual convention of American ex- 
POWs at Albuquerque, N. M., de- 
manded that the Government agree 
to immediate exchange of prisoners 
of war. 

Even Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
has supported the aggressive policies 
of our government in Korea, has 
raised sharp questions about its con- 
duct of the POW issue. In her syndi- 
cated Scripps Howard column of May 
15 she wrote of the screening process: 

“It is a question in my mind 
whether one can say that people who 
are prisoners of war are making 
such free decisions.” She added that 
the U.S. would raise the same objec- 
tions as the North Koreans and 
Chinese “if suddenly we heard that 
our prisoners were screened and 
that anyone who did not want to re- 
turn to our soil would be kept on 
Communist territory.” One might 
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also ask what the U.S. reaction would 
be if American prisoners were being 
killed in armed attacks against them. 

U.S. policies are reaping an un- 
precedented harvest of resentment 
and hate throughout the world. The 
most revealing commentary is the 
fact that they have led to new pres- 
sure in West Germany for the free- 
ing of the Nazi war criminals con- 
demned at Nuremberg. 

According to a New York Times 
dispatch of June 6, West Germans 
are asking why German generals 
should suffer imprisonment for the 
same things American generals are 
doing in Korea. German Future, or- 
gan of the Free Democratic Party of 
Adenauer’s government coalition, 
noting the use of arms, tear gas and 
tanks against the POWs, declared: 
“In Nuremberg this would have 
meant a death sentence.” 

United Nations circles are deeply 
disturbed by the lawless actions car- 
ried on in its name by the U.S., 
which acts without consulting allied 
governments, and the gross viola- 
tions of international covenants of 
which the UN is supposed to be re- 
pository and guardian. 

In April the Canadian Govern- 
ment called the attention of the U.S. 









American prisoners of 
war in a camp in North 
Korea. The sign behind 
them reads: "We will 
always remember the 
kindness of the Chinese 
People's Volunteers 
and their help." 





to the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on repatriation. On May 26, the 
Canadian Government protested the 
dispatch of Canadian soldiers to 
Koje Island without prior consulta- 
tion. 

The British Press from left to 
right is scoring U.S. actions. On 
May 8, the Conservative London 
Times, referring to the Geneva con- 
vention, said editorially: 


It should not be thought that the 
Communists have no case at all. For 
nearly 200 years it has been accepted 
that belligerents should return their 
prisoners of war when _ hostilities 
have ceased. 


Writing in the New York Times, 
May 29, Raymond Daniell, reporting 
from London on the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to send Field Mar- 
shal Alexander, Minister of Defense, 
to visit the Korean front “‘to relieve 
British anxieties,” declared: 


... there is a widely held suspicion 
that the United States itself wants 
to forestall an armistice for the pre- 
sent and is using the prisoners-of- 
war issue as an excuse. ... The con- 
stant reiteration of Communist 
charges that the United States is re- 
sorting to bacteriological warfare 
has raised doubts despite categorical 











government denials. In short, the 
Korean war, never popular in this 
country, is growing ever more un- 
popular and the American conduct 
of it is constantly more suspect. 


Labor M.P.s have been subjecting 
the Tory Government to a barrage 
of criticism in the House of Com- 
mons for its support of U.S. policies. 
On June 11, the Parliamentary La- 
bor Party officially called on the 
Churchill government to censure the 
United States for its conduct. of the 
Korean truce negotiations and its 
handling of the Koje camp, and to 
recognize the Peking government and 
withdraw recognition from Chiang 
Kai-shek as soon as an armistice was 
concluded. Foreign Secretary Eden 
conceded that the events at Koje 
were “most deplorable.” 


The Korean Crime 
Personified by Rhee 


The depths to which U.S. prestige 
has sunk is pointed up by the fact 
that even U.S. puppet Syngman 
Rhee feels free to defy American 
demands that he at least give his ter- 
roristic regime in South Korea some 
outward semblance of democracy. 

Defying the Assembly, Rhee im- 
posed martial law in May declaring 
it was necessary because he had un- 
covered a “Communist Plot” against 
his government. An AP dispatch 
from Pusan said that U.S. diplomatic 
sources there called this charge ‘“eye- 
wash.” 

Yet it was this liar’s word that an 
invasion had been started by North 
Korea that provided the pretext for 
sending U.S. troops and planes into 
action to support what the record 
clearly shows was an invasion set in 
motion by Rhee himself to prevent 
peaceful unification of the country at 
a time when an election even under 
his own terrorist methods had shown 
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the lack of popular support for him. 

With Presidential elections com- 
ing up, Rhee seized dictatorial rights 
under martial law, arrested twelve 
Assemblymen and numerous other op- 
ponents for the non-existent plot. 
The Premier and Vice President of 
his government, both his own ap- 
pointees, resigned in protest, charg- 
ing Rhee with an attempted coup 
d’etat to keep himself in power. 

Rhee was censured by the U.S., 
British, French and other govern- 
ments, by UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie and by the UN Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabi- 
litation of Korea. 

His answer was to ban the Voice 
of America and U.S. publications, 
and to threaten the ousting of all 
UN agencies from the country if 
they did not stop “interfering with 
internal affairs.” 

Indignation in UN sources comes 
a little late against this regime set 
up by the U.S. and sponsored by the 
UN itself, which has not changed its 
nature one iota since Walter Sulli- 
van reported in the New York Times 
in March, 1949: “Large sections of 
Korea are darkened by a cloud of 
terror probably unparalleled in the 
world.” 

On June 12, Premier Nehru of 
India warned UN countries: “Sup- 
port of any regime of President 
Rhee means support of the very 
things the UN is against.” 

Which only means that the whole 
Korean war, started in support of 
this regime and carried on in the 
name of the United Nations, is 
against the very things the UN is 
supposed to be against. 

The pattern of U.S. foreign policy 
which all the major party candidates 
are pledged to carry on, despite dem- 
agogic promises about peace, has 
been consistent and clear. It means 
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POWs in a North Korean camp keep in trim, and find relaxation in a game 
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ne of soccer. U.S. and British POWs not only have an opportunity for sports, 
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but are able to observe their religious and national holidays. 


like Rhee’s, which Dulles considers 
“democratic” and “healthy.” 

The ugly little war in the POW 
camps of Korea is part of the ugly 
big war being carried on against the 
Korean people, against all the libera- 
tion forces in the world. It is not 
good patriotism, it is not good Amer- 


‘icanism to support wars like these, 


fought to destroy all that is best and 
most progressive in the world, and 
threatening a worldwide war engulf- 
ing all humanity. 

Can our consciences permit us to 
be silent? 

The time is now, especially in this 
election year when the people’s voices 
must be heeded, to speak out loud 
and strong against all those who 
would continue these un-American 
policies seeking to turn back the 
wheels of history. 

The American people must demand 
an end to the Korean war now, an 
end to the plans for.a new Korea in 
Europe through the splitting and 
rearming of Germany, negotiations 
with the Soviet Union for peace, and 
a Five-Power Peace Pact to end for- 
ever the threat of war in the world. 
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The Leningrad of 1952 


Sears of war covered by new construction 


that will make it a dream city of our era 


by RALPH PARKER 


HE MORNING PLANE from 

Moscow to Leningrad lands soon 
after noon on the airfield near the 
Pulkovo Hills, giving you a brief 
glimpse of the domes of the new 
Observatory as it dips in. And then 
the bus takes you into the city. 

Coming into Leningrad this way, 
along the Moscow highway which be- 
comes the Stalin Prospect when the 
city begins, you are in new Lenin- 
grad almost till you reach Labor 
Square and the first canals. The 
Germans were close to the outskirts 
for over two years on this side of the 
city, and every suburban building in 
the line of fire between the trenches 
and the first apartment houses was 
destroyed. They have not been re- 
built. Instead the flat open fields 
have been planted out as orchards as 
part of the plan to make the land- 
ward approaches to the city form a 
Green Belt. The highway, too, has 
been tree-lined. 

Eight years ago I drove along this 
road to the front. Then there were 
notice boards with lurid pictures and 
the words “Death to the Enemy.” 
Three years ago I passed this way 
again to attend the Pushkin anniver- 
sary celebrations. Then the notice 
boards bore quotations from Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet. Today one reads 
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“Miru-Mir !”—‘“Peace to the World.” 

Quite suddenly you are in a new 
city, met by tall, flat-roofed houses 
beyond strips of unfenced lawn. 
There are over 100 construction sites 
on the Stalin Prospect and in the 
side roads off it. This new neighbor- 
hood is being carefully planned. The 
city’s architects—there are 1,200 of 
them—work according to norms 
which lay down the amenities that 
have to be provided for every 1,000 
inhabitants of the neighborhood un- 
der development — day - nurseries, 
schools, shops, public gardens, thea- 
ters, cinemas and so on. The popula- 
tion density is about 200 per acre, 
and it is the intention that this 
should be even throughout old and 
new Leningrad, which means that a 
considerable thinning out of popula- 
tion from the older parts of the city 
is envisaged. 

Several methods of construction 
are being used simultaneously. Some 
houses are brick clad with hard 
cement slabs, and using Karelian 
granite for ornamental sections, Ce- 
ramics are as yet being used less 
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New apartment houses on Stalin Prospect, Leningrad. Virtually this entire 
area has been built anew, for it was destroyed by Nazi shell fire 


than in Moscow or Kiev. On the other 
hand, there has been pioneer work 
in Leningrad in the use of panel 
construction. These panels have a 
stone facing, a center of aerated 
concrete and plaster inside, the units 
being screwed together without the 
erection of a metal frame. 

Elsewhere on the Stalin Prospect, 
the portal frame method is being 
used, practically all material being 
handled by crane. 

But, diverse as are the construc- 
tion methods used, a fairly firm 
control over the design of the new 
building is exercised. Leningrad 
architects consider that new build- 
ings should be linked in outward ap- 
pearance with the tradition of the 
architects of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century Petersburg, argu- 
ing that the city plan on which they 
are working is a logical development 
of the original plan. 

Their respect for the past is great. 
The palaces of the Neva Embank- 
ments, the Nevsky Prospect and the 
quays of the city’s innumerable 
canals have been restored with a far 
greater solicitude for their original 
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state than was shown by the last 
Romanovs and their hangers-on, who 
smothered the Winter Palace in dull 
brown paint and reduced many 
facades to grey uniformity. 

It is to the credit of the present 
administration of Leningrad that 
the vista between the Manége (now 
a Winter Sports Stadium) and the 
front of the Engineers’ Palace, for 
many years blocked by ugly build- 
ings, has been reopened. The visitor 
may also find himself reflecting, dur- 
ing visits to the Annichkov Palace, 
now the Palace of Pioneers, or the 
mansions now occupied by the So- 
cieties of Writers and Architects, 
that they could scarcely have been 
better preserved when occupied by 
their previous owners. 

But, lest the visitor should have 
any doubts about the Leningrad 
architects’ capacities for originality, 
let him visit the new sports stadium 
on a foreland between two branches 
of the Neva. Originally planned in 
1932 with the participation of Kirov, 
this gigantie stadium seating about 
100,000 people in comfort was opened 
last year. 
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It is built of sand, covered with a 
concrete shell, the sand being pumped 
through pipes from the bed of the 
Gulf of Finland and laid in a circular 
mound with a hollow center, the 
stadium. Surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, and on the other by a 
park where the Leningraders in tens 
of thousands planted saplings in 
1945, it already resembles a natural 
feature, a new hill in this low lying 
neighborhood. 

Its top is as broad as a promenade 
and from there the public that 
gathers to watch sporting events 
looks out over a truly magnificent 
view, completely unlike those usually 
associated with athletic stadiums in 
most cities. 

Academician A. Nikolsky, the chief 
architect, intends to embellish this 
stadium with a collonade and a tall 
tower, drawings for which he com- 


A crane loads pre-cast floors on a truck. 
Pre-fabrication has enabled Leningrad 
to speed its housing plan 








pleted during the siege of Leningrad 
when, as he puts it, he “was nour- 
ished by his dreams.” 

The last few years have seen con- 
siderable changes in the Hermitage 
Museum, which has been extended 
to take in most of the rooms of the 
neighboring Winter Palace. The 
unique collection of Scythian gold, 
started by Peter I and increased by 
the finds of the many expeditions the 
Hermitage has sponsored into South- 
ern Siberia, the Crimea, Kuban and 
Ukraine, has been supplemented by 
the fruits of Professor Rudenko’s 
work in Asia. Unearthing a series 
of Kurgans within which there were 
Scythian tombs whose temperature 
had been ingeniously stabilized at 
freezing point over a period of about 
2,400 years, Rudenko found an ex- 
ceptionally rich collection of leather 
accoutrements and harness, textiles 
and personal ornaments which allow 
considerable light to be thrown on 
the vexed question of the links be- 
tween various Scythian tribes inha- 
biting the Eurasian land mass. 

In the main halls of the Winter 
Palace, a permanent exhibition has 
been mounted to illustrate the level 
of native technical culture existing 
in Russia at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, thus enabling the 
visitor to see in correct proportion 
the contribution to Russian culture, 
sometimes exaggerated, of the for- 
eigners Peter I invited to Petersburg. 


In another part of the Palace, 
the large French collection has been 
re-hung and, in order to put an end 
to certain rumors, I should like to 
put on record that the permanent 
ection of nineteenth century 
ch painting in the Hermitage 
IM@P On view includes such works as 
Renoir’s Girl with Fan, and the por- 
trait of Jeanne Samary, Monet’s 
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Kirov Stadium. Sand pumped from the Gulf of Finland was laid in a circular 
mound, with a hollow center. It was covered with a concrete shell 


Field of Poppies, three or four Gau- 
gin Tahitian scenes, Cezanne’s Man 
with Pipe and Still Life—one of the 
famous Apples’ series—two Van 
Gogh’s and two exquisite Paris land- 
scapes by Marquet. 

Professor Artamanov, the museum 
director, told me when I asked 
whether the early Picasso’s I had 
seen at the Hermitage in 1948 were 
on view, that they were being hung 
together with the fine collection of 
Fauve paintings, and would soon be 
on view. 

He also told me that the average 
Sunday attendance at the Hermitage 
was 15,000 and that during week- 
days the number was rarely less than 
1,500. A million people a year tread- 
ing the great formal staircase that 
leads to the Throne Room of the 
Winter Palace, a staircase once re- 
served for royalty and its minions! 

Nowhere in Leningrad can you 
forget the blood that was shed to 
establish the power of the Soviets 
thirty-five years ago, and to defend 
that power when it was challenged 
by fascism’s armed might. It is not 
only out of respect for their intrinsic 
value as works of art that the sta- 
tues of the tsars, even the cruellest 
and most stupid of them, have been 
left on their pedestals. They are a 
constant reminder of the scale of 
their victory to the people of Lenin- 
grad today. 
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And with what dignity and assur- 
ance the new rulers of Leningrad 
conduct their affairs. We were privi- 
leged to be received by the Chairman 
of the Leningrad City Soviet in the 
presence of many of his closest as- 
sistants in the magnificent palace 
that a Grand Duke once owned. 
Hearing these elected representa- 
tives of the people, men and women 
in their early forties, who bear the 
responsibility of administering a 
budget of 2,000 million rubles a year, 
whereof nine-tenths is being spent 
on developing and embellishing the 
city, what struck one was less the 
fact that they were men and women 
of the working class than that they 
were so highly educated, so fully 
qualified for their several tasks, so 
calm and confident in their approach 
to their duties. 

The Chairman was once a manual 
worker, but he was also a diplomaed 
engineer; his deputy, a woman, had 
been a weaver, but she was also a 
candidate for a doctorship in phi- 
lology; the chairman of the perma- 
nent commission on power and fuel 
was the son of a tram driver and a 
school teacher, but for many years 
before being elected a deputy he had 
headed the city’s largest power plant. 
As an expert on English municipal 
government who was present com- 
mented, you would not find such high 
qualifications among the middle- 
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class councillors of an English city 
as is to be found among these work- 
ing class Leningraders. 

The other striking fact was that 
these men and women, installed by 
the people in the palace of the Len- 
soviet, remained closely in touch with 
the people. Not merely by being at 
the people’s beck and call but func- 
tionally connected with them through 
democratic organizations. 

The City Soviet has 1,444 elected 
members, who in turn elect.an ex- 
ecutive committee of 25, and 14 per- 
manent commissions each of about 
18 people. These commissions, cover- 
ing such matters as Trade, Educa- 
tion, Health, Social Services, Hous- 
ing and Communal Services, have 
wide powers to co-opt. The Trade 
Commission, for example, brings its 
numbers up to about 100 by co-opting 
members to assist it in the super- 
vision of the larger retail distribu- 
tion outlets in the city. The Bud- 
getary Commission, with 16 perma- 
nent members, co-opts 57 specialists, 
including the chief accountants of 
various factories, students and fin- 
ancial experts, when faced with the 
task of drawing up the annual bud- 
get. 

The work of the City Soviet is 
paralleled by that of each of the 23 
regional soviets, who also have their 
executive and permanent committees 
and also coopt widely from the ranks 
of ordinary citizens. Additionally 
they are assisted by the members of 
the 2,000 cooperation-committees, re- 
cruited among volunteers on a ter- 
ritorial basis, that have recently ap- 
peared in Leningrad as in other 
cities and which reflect a growing 


interest of ordinary citizens in ad- 
ministrative questions. It is the ex- 
istence of these cooperation-commit- 
tees which makes sense of the Chair- 
man’s claim that the principal busi- 
ness before every meeting of the 
City Soviet is the study of questions 
laid before it by the public. 

Since the days of the first “‘sub- 
botnik,” when the inhabitants of rev- 
olutionary Petrograd gathered for 
voluntary work in the running of 
their city, there have been many ex- 
amples of the civic spirit of the peo- 
ple. One of Nikolai Tikhonov’s most 
vivid war despatches from within the 
besieged city was that in which he 
described how the hungry but un- 
daunted people turned out by the 
tens of thousands to clear the streets 
at the first signs of spring. And I 
well remember how in 1945, a few 
days after the end of the war, I saw 
men and women returning from work 
lay aside their briefcases to join 
lines working in the rubble, and on 
Sundays watched them planting trees 
and shrubs to replace those that had 
been torn down for fuel. 

Such sights are now commonplace 
in other lands, in other cities where 
Socialism is being built by the peo- 
ple’s own hands. And today in Lenin- 
grad, a city of such serene and per- 
fect beauty, it is not always easy to 
remember that here is the origin of 
that spirit of selfless collective work 
for the benefit of all. As we left the 
great hall of the Leningrad City So- 
viet, the Chairman reminded us of 
that cardinal fact, when he expressed 
his satisfaction at having received 
us in the very cradle of the Revolu- 
tion. 


EAST GERMANY GETS MORE FACTORIES 


THE USSR has turned over 66 factories in East Germany, hitherto 
run as Soviet state concerns, to the German Democratic Republic. 
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Industrial progress 


in New China-— 


Twentieth-Century Tempo 


For the People, Not for Profit 


by P. T. KING 


NDUSTRIAL development, in the 
less than three years since the 
establishment of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government, has made great 
strides in China. The technical im- 
provements and industrial achieve- 
ments are in direct contrast to the 
run-down state of the economy left 
behind by the Kuomintang. In view 
of the U.S.-imposed blockade and em- 
bargo and the campaign against 
U.S. aggression in Korea being 
waged by the Chinese volunteers, 
New China’s industrial development 
has been phenomenal. 

The tremendous gains in industry 
in 1951 have been highlighted by the 
pace set in Northeast China. Pro- 
ductivity in state and public enter- 
prises shot up more than 24.8 per 
cent over 1950, while the ratio of in- 
dustrial output to overall production 
rose to 52 per cent. The total value of 
production in industry and agricul- 
ture in 1951 was 13.5 per cent over 
1950. 

Aside from the steep rise in in- 
dustrial output there have been a 
host of other developments in both 
light and heavy industry. Precision 
machinery, ranging from tools to 
equipment, as well as a wide range of 
industrial and chemical products, 
pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs that 
formerly had to be imported from 


abroad are now being manufactured 
in China—something unique in the 
country’s history. 

For example, East China, the na- 
tion’s largest single administrative 
area, no longer relies on imported 
drugs as was the case before libera- 
tion. The East China branch of the 
state-owned China Pharmaceutical 
Company is able to produce and sup- 
ply sufficient quantities of all basic 
drugs. The price of domestically 
manufactured penicillin is cheaper 
than imported brands. Streptomycin 
is also being made available. Some 
drugs, such as specific remedies for 


This board shows the progress of the 
emulation campaign in the Hang Yuan 
Cotton Mill, Tientsin. These campaigns 
output 


have helped to increase 












































kala-azar and schistosomiasis, are in 
sufficient quantities to be sent to 
areas outside of East China. 
Politicaliy enlightened, the liber- 
ated workers of the new Cina have 
sparked the drive to speed up indus- 
triaiization. To cite a few examples: 

e Sung Chun-hua, a worker in a 
North China paper mill, succeeded 
in re-installing a paper machine, 
a job that experts under the di- 
rection of American technicians, 
failed to accomplish. 

e Wang Chia-tsen, a worker in the 
No. 4 Power Plant in Tientsin, 
converted a turbine generator 
from 60 to 50 cycles, a task Amer- 
ican-trained engineers had been 
at a loss to complete. 

e China’s first four-cylinder engines 
have come off the line of an auto 
factory in North China, and Chi- 
nese jeeps are now being manu- 
factured. 





Chao-Kuo Yu, famous lathe turner, ad- 
dresses a meeting. Workers thus ex- 
plain their methods, helping all to 
increase China's industrial output 


e Trolley cars and buses are also 
being made in China. 

In coordination with industrial is 
plans for new China, heavy indus- 
try, such as steel, iron and machin- 
ery, has made striking progress 
since liberation. Statistics reveal 
that whereas the number of new es- 
tablishments applying to open busi- 
ness in the textile and dyeing indus-# 
try, which is representative of light 
industry, showed an average in- 
crease of 34 times between January 
and August of 1951 when compared 
with the corresponding period ing 
1950, the increase in the number of 
machinery works was more than 108 
times. Coal output in the Tatung 
colliery in Chahar province was 284§ 
per cent higher in 1951 than in 1950. 

The basic reformation of the na- 
tion’s industrial setup has been made} 
possible by planned production. The} 
change in production policy, the ef-} 
forts of the workers, jointly-oper- jenc 
ated enterprises and centralized ad-} 
ministration have all served to put} !ng 
China’s backward and stagnant in-]} 
dustry on the road to real recovery. 

The series of production confer-} SPé 
ences held under the sponsorship of} 4 0 
the Heavy Industry and Light Indus-} ty 
try Ministries of the central govern- infl 
ment have helped in planning organ-}| * 
ized production. The lead taken by} SYS 
public-owned enterprises and _ the} ‘!8 
placing of orders by government or- adc 
gans with private firms, coupled with > ™a 
the organized supply of materials and f 41 
the readjustment of production costs f Mu 
between various parts of the coun-f Us 
trv, have served to stimulate the out- f Me 
put of essential products, especially dor 
steel and iron, machinery, electric f ‘8 
and chemical products. oth 

To a great extent, industrial ad- tio 
vance has been attained with the 
application and perfection of new the 
work methods based on the experi-§ ‘it 
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Apprentices have a real opportunity to learn trades in the New China. 


| 


hence of Soviet production innovators. 
With industry in the Northeast tak- 
jing the lead, many of these methods 
fare now being applied. Reduced 
waste, higher efficiency and high- 
speed cutting, which has brought on 
a new phase in the machinery indus- 
try, are some of the results of the 
influence of Soviet technicians. 

Since liberation the responsibility 
system, under which workers are as- 
signed definite tasks, has been widely 
/adopted. The result has been better 
‘maintenance of machines and tools 
/and the reduction of waste to a mini- 
mum. This system has simultane- 
ously laid the foundation for the pay- 
ment of wages on the basis of work 
done. The carrying out of safety 
regulations in factories has been an- 
other factor in stimulating produc- 
tion. 

Workers in China now know that 
they are not working for the bene- 
fit of a handful of foreign and Kuo- 
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These students are undertaking practical work in a railway factory 


mintang capitalists, but for them- 
selves and for the good of the entire 
nation. In private industry, where- 
as management is entitled to a fair 
and legitimate profit, the workers, 
organized and with a new attitude 
toward labor, have a strong position. 
At regular production conferences 
of industrial plants, rational sug- 
gestions of workers have _ been 
adopted and put into practice, while 
problems related to production and 
technique are ironed out, such as in 
the matter of machinery installation, 
operation, factory safety measures, 
and production efficiency. 

Under the guidance of the labor 
unions better relations have been 
established among apprentices, work- 
ers and technicians. In many factor- 
ies technical research committees 
have been set up, which are devoted 
to technical study and the exchange 
of experiences. Scientists, engineers 
and technicians are engaged in study- 
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ing the needs of production and are 
exerting every effort to assist in im- 
proving work. Half a million techni- 
cians will be trained in the next 
few years in special courses in tech- 
nical institutes and trade _ schools, 
according to an announcement by 
Premier Chou En-lai on April 14. 
The production emulation drives 
launched by workers all over China 
are an important factor in the sharp 
increase in industrial output. Entire 
branches of industry as well as indi- 
vidual factories have been vying with 
one another in improving quality of 
output, lowering production costs and 
economizing on raw materials. From 
these nation-wide drives have 
emerged labor heroes such as Ma 
Heng-chang and Ho Chien-hsiu, as 
well as many others who have made 
definite contributions to industry. 
Setting ten production records and 
improving eighteen kinds of large 
and small factory tools, Ma Heng- 
chang’s team of ten workers in a 
Mukden machine shop has given the 
nation’s workers a mark to shoot at 
and has been a powerful stimulant 
to the national emulation drive. 
Absorbing the experience of the 
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Ma Heng-chang team—which ccn 
sists of technical mutual-aid groups 
regular technical research, constant 
improvement of techinque, rigid pro 
tection of machines, the responsible 
shift system and conscientious train 
ing of apprentices—more than 5,00 
groups of workers have sprung up 
all over the country to answer the 
production emulation challenge is 
sued by Ma Heng-chang. 

Ho Chien-hsiu, a 17-year-old work: 
er in a state-owned cotton mill in 
Tsingtao, has won national fame by 
drastically improving her workin; 
efficiency through revision of he 
working methods. 

The remarkable development of 
new China’s industry is inseparable 
from the guiding role of planned 
production. Timely collection of prod- 
ucts, organized supply of materials, 
the placing of processing orders, 
guidance of production policy, aid to 
private industry in the form of gov- 
ernment orders and contracts, intro- 
duction of a budget system, the ra- 
tional readjustment of labor re 
muneration have all been carried 
out successfully. 

The striking achievements in the 
short period of liberation mark only 
the first step in China’s industriali- 
zation. They pave the way for 
greater progress. With the economic 
construction of People’s China un- 
folding on a nationwide scale, heavy 
industry will continue to forge ahead 
rapidly. Light industry, as a result 
of the increased purchasing power 
of the workers and the huge market 
brought on by land reform which 
turned tens of millions of impover- 
ished peasants into heavy buyers, 
is thus faced with an ever-expanding 
market for the first time in its his- 
tory. 










































































(From China Monthly Review) 
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Four Short Years 





Health services in Rumania put on 
unified basis as millions benefit; 
infant mortality rate cut in half 








by DR. S. LEFF 
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Improved medical service and health protection is only one aspect 
of the many-sided advances the Rumanian people have known since 
their liberation from Hitler’s yoke by the Soviet Army seven years 
ago this month, which opened the way for liberation from their own 
oppressors and the formation of a People’s Republic. 

Celebrating liberation day, the Rumanian people see tangible results 
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nnet of the five-year plan entered upon in 1950 to create an economic basis 
prod. for socialism. Substantially aided by the USSR, industrial output in 
rials, 1955 is scheduled to be two and a half times that of 1950. Industry is 
‘ders, providing modern machinery for the socialist forms of agriculture 
‘id to that are developing. Living standards are rising rapidly and housing, 
gov: schools, hospitals and cultural institutions are being built on a vast 
‘ntro- scale. The great Danube-Black Sea Canal and the large new hydro- 
e ra- electric stations open prospects for further development of the coun- 
re try’s natural resources and productive power and serve as schools for 
weial the workers in new techniques and skills. 
pr HE health service of the Ruma- First, I had an interview with the 
vial nian People’s Republic is only four Minister of Health, during which I 
fort Years old. It had no tradition on was asked what I wanted to see, and 
omicf_ Which to build, and inherited a bur- a full program was drawn up to fit in 
un den of sickness, disease and igno- with my requests. — ; 
eavyy Tance brought about by the poverty The outstanding impression of the 
head Of the people and the almost feudal Rumanian health service is the extent 
esuit} Conditions in which they lived. In of building and expansion—the crea- 
ower 2ddition there was the chaos created tion, almost before one’s eyes, of 
arket| bY the war and the Nazi occupation. modern hospital buildings, health 
vhich harap the best = oe 
over-§ What cou a strugg ing young de- DR. S. LEFF. a Briti nm ‘ 
ryers,g ™mocracy achieve = the way of build- scribes Rumania’s ublie SS . 
idingy 1g a health service, in these difficult on the basis of his own first-hand ob- 
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post-war years? Last summer, I was 
given the opportunity to see for my- 
self and, prepared with a good sup- 
ply of notebooks, I went. 
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servations during a visit to that country. 

We are reprinting his article, slightly 

condensed, from the “New Central Eu- 
ropean Observer.” 



















































Fluoroscopic examination at a clinic. 
Medical service in Rumania is free 


centers, sanatoria; miles and miles 
of white corridors, but anything but 
cheerless—striking, in fact with their 
colorful decorations, wall charts, 
flowers everywhere. 

The keynote of the health service 
is:that it is free to all, inclusive of 
all aspects of health matters, includ- 
ing preventive medicine. And it is 
unified. 

This unification of different sec- 
tions is important in a _ properly 
planned service; although it does not 
mean the curtailment of individual 
effort in any one front. For example, 
I spent some time in the Institute of 
Endocrinology and spoke with the 
professors and learned they were do- 
ing very special research along a line 
of their own. It does mean there 
is a proper link-up with treatment 
at all stages of a patient’s illness 
and cure, which is most important 
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from the medical and individual poin: 
of view. 

The heart of the service is un- 
doubtedly the health center, and I 
visited many. They varied greatly in 
buildings—some had been converted 
from old hospitals or institutions, 
others were newly-constructed with 
the most modern planning and equip- 
ment. 

All of them had rooms for all sorts 
of specialist treatment: ear, nose 
and throat; dental; X-ray depart- 
ment; equipment for the treatment 
of rheumatic complaints, and so on. 
The doctor for the district, or for 
the factory or enterprise (accord- 
ing to what sort of health center it 
was), not only saw his patient at the 
center, but followed his case and 
treatment right through to the hos- 
pital, if it was necessary, and was 
also encouraged to see him in rela- 
tion to his home surroundings and 
to take into consideration any home 
difficulties he might have. 

One very fine health center I saw 
in Bucharest had a floor set aside for 
a night sanatorium. This center was 
attached to a very big factory which 
had thousands of workers, and any 
the doctor felt were suffering in any 
way from stress or strain could have 
a week or two, or a month, at the 
night sanatorium. The worker would 
work normally during the day, but 
would have the great benefit of quiet, 
rest and special diet if needed. This 
must have saved many from real 
breakdown in health, and is certainly 
preventive medicine in practice. 

The health center also carries out 
health education and training for 
motherhood, and provides _ supple- 
mentary food and distributes baby 
clothes when needed. 

A tremendous campaign of health 
education has been carried out since 
the beginning of the new service, the 
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inspiration coming from the Minis- 
try of Health and the Public Health 
departments. They have worked on 
the principle that “the health of the 
people is the concern of the people,” 
and have scored great achievements 
to prove the value of this approach. 
For example, after the war there 
were 72,000 cases of typhus in Ru- 
mania. Through the trade unions, 
the Red Cross, women’s organizations 
and the health service itself, a great 
battle was waged throughout the 
country. In 1951, there were only 
370 cases of typhus. The people had 
freed themselves, and it was a lesson 
they will never forget. 

I spoke to the two men who are 
leading the fight against tuberculosis 
in Rumania — Professor Nasta and 
Professor Poppa. They are deter- 
mined to enlist the whole people 
against this killer. . 

Both these doctors have practiced 
medicine for many years, and they 
both described T.B. to me as “‘a social 
disease.” The important thing to 
them is that the present government 
also recognizes it as such, and gives 
every aid through the improvement 
in housing, the increase in social ser- 
vices and the provision of free sana- 
toria and holiday and rest homes for 
the workers. 

It is with realism that these pro- 
fessors are teaching the young doc- 









tors to consider the patient not sim- 
ply as a diseased organism but as a 
person with difficulties and troubles, 
all of which must be considered in the 
treatment. 

A very interesting aspect of the 
service is the tremendous change in 
the treatment of mother and child 
since the new government took over. 

I visited a small maternity home 
with only five beds, which served a 
little village outside Bucharest. A 
doctor and three assistants were al- 
ways on duty, and while I was being 
shown around, a new Rumanian citi- 
zen was born in the adjoining room. 
The place was simple, bare of all but 
essentials, and scrupulously clean. 

I spoke to three mothers whose 
babies had been born a few days be- 
fore. Their smiles spoke eloquently 
of the improvement in their way of 
life this service had meant. 

‘ven more eloquent to technical 
minds should be the fact that since 
1946, the infant mortality rate in 
Rumania has been exactly halved. 

The aim of the Ministry is that all 
babies should now be born in proper 
maternity homes and hospitals, and 
to that end a vast scheme of building 
has been going on, not only in the 
towns but all over the widely scat- 
tered agricultural areas. 

Today about 90 per cent of births 
take place in hospitals, and this could 





The free medical services to all the people of Rumania include dental 
treatment (left) as well as eye examination and treatment (right) 





only be because the women them- 
selves are wide awake to the signifi- 
cance of modern and skilled treat- 
ment for maternity. Women workers 
get full pay before and after birth 
for about a month, and after the 
baby is born and the mother returns 
to work, she is paid an additional 
allowance because of the extra “mouth 
to feed.” 

The wide network of day nurseries 
and kindergartens insure the best 
conditions for the baby and toddler. 

The day nurseries, like other as- 
pects of the health service, are of 
course expanding all the time, and 
all new factories and apartment 
houses are planned with this special 
accommodation for the nought-to- 
threes (from three-to-seven there 
are nursery schools which all chil- 
dren attend, and from seven onwards 
the regular schooling). 

What is the attitude of the medical 
man to this planned health service? 
What does he stand to lose or gain 
in comparison with what had been in 
the past? Does he in general consider 
it from that standpoint? I spoke 
(through the interpreter, and some- 
times directly in English) with many 
doctors during my stay. 

Those doctors who had practiced 
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Rumanian working wo- 
men spending their va- 
cation at a rest home 
that is run by the 
trade union 


medicine for many years in the past 
naturally found a greater effort was 
needed to adapt themselves to the 
new circumstances. The vast differ- 
ences in earned income had gone, and 
also the remoteness of the doctor and 
specialist from all other sections of 
the health workers. What has been 
gained above all is the knowledge of 
working in a team, backed with all 
the resources of the country devoted 
to restoring people to good health 
and keeping them fit. 

In such an atmosphere, those who 
have a genuine interest in medicine 
cannot fail to respond; and from pro- 
fessors to newly qualified doctors, 
many of whom I met and spoke with 
at great length, I got an over-all im- 
pression of great enthusiasm for the 
new opportunities that were open- 
ing up in the field of medicine. 

One doctor, a specialist of renown, 
said: “For many years I have been 
a doctor. Only in the past four years 
have I really been practicing medi- 
cine.” 
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Save the Children! 





Cold war warps minds and spirit of 


new generation, 


World parley 


told 


by RAY WECHSLER 


IVE HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT 
people from sixty-four countries 
—pediatricians and_ psychiatrists, 
teachers and lawyers, bricklayers 
and carpenters, miners and house- 
wives, they all came to Vienna in the 
spring of the year. Brown and black, 
yellow and white were drawn to- 
gether in deep anxiety for the pres- 
ent and the future of the world’s 
children. Common to them all was a 
deep love—the love of children. The 
story that they told was sad—it was 
horrifying. Even those of us who 
have spent our lives in our own coun- 
tries, working with and for children, 
could scarcely accept this picture of 
misery, sickness and hunger. 

They came from the four corners 
of the world—from Europe, from 
Canada, Australia, India and Burma, 
from Japan and China, from North 
and South Africa, from all parts of 
Asia, from Egypt, from Viet Nam, 
from Cuba and Mexico, from South 
America, from the Soviet Union and 
the East European Democracies. This 
was truly a General Assembly of the 
United Nations, united to consider 
the facts about health, care, educa- 
tion and culture of the children of 
the world. 

And what did the delegates, in 
General Assembly in Vienna hear? 
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Country after country told of the un- 
dernourishment of the children of 
their lands. In Tunisia, an inquiry 
revealed that 54 per cent of the peo- 
ple lacked 1,000 to 1,500 calories 
per day: this is not even sufficient 
to exist. In Cuba undernourishment 
is very pronounced. In Chile only 11 
per cent of the 32,376 children in- 
vestigated were sufficiently nour- 
ished. That country even lacks the 
most basic element—water. In Brazil, 
breast feeding is almost non-exis- 
tent, because the mothers are seri- 
ously exploited, and as there is no 
animal milk, the mothers have to 
feed their babies on tea, mate and 
camomile tea. In Algeria, children 
of four or five years start early in 
the morning their daily occupation 
of looking for scraps of food among 
the refuse. Three million families in 
Italy lack homes of their own. Asked 
what he most wanted, a little French 





RAY WECHSLER is a distinguished 
educator and social worker especially 
active in work with handicapped chil- 
dren. She was the head worker of the 
Federation Settlement in New York City 
and of the first Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association in Canada, and has been 
educational director of the YMHA and 
the YWHA in the Bronx. 











boy said, “I want a bed of my own,” 
echoing the cry of millions of chil- 
dren in his own country, in-Italy, in 
Spain, in Greece, Germany and in 
England. Echoing in fuller measure 
the cry of the black, brown, yellow 
and white children in the colonial 
empires of the world. 

American comic books, American 
films, war, horror and sex, do their 
part in perverting the naturally 
healthy instinct of the young. Del- 
egate after delegate rose to decry 
the vicious poison emanating from 
the U.S. and dominating the cultural 
life of many hundreds of thousands 
of innocent European children. 

Mme. Parfionova, leader of the 
delegation from the USSR, was 
warmly applauded when she reported 
on the great solicitude shown by the 
Soviet people towards their children, 
who are educated in a spirit of peace 
and friendship towards all peoples. 
Mme. Parfionova declared: 


In the Soviet Union, it is a great 
joy to each mother and to each 
family when a child comes into the 
world. That is understandable be- 
cause in the USSR the cultural and 
living conditions of the working peo- 
ple are continually being improved. 


Mme. Parfionova called upon the 
delegates to unite all their forces in 
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"The child needs peace 
as the flower needs 
sunlight," says the 
booklet from which this 
picture was taken. It 
was issued by the Wo- 
men's International 
Democratic Federation, 
in Berlin 


the struggle against a new world 
war. She urged that more money 
should be spent on health instead of 
bombs and tanks, and that a Five- 
Power Peace Pact be concluded. She 
declared: 


We must protest against the bac- 
teriological warfare in Korea and de- 
mand the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, bacteriological weapons and all 
other weapons of mass extermination. 
It is imperative for the widest circles 
of the public to oppose the literature 
and films which are poisoning the 
the minds of children through war 
psychosis and sowing the seeds of 
race hatred and atrocities. We must 
form permanent national and local 
committees in defense of children to 
broaden the international movement 
in defense of the right of children to 
life, to health and education. 


Of conditions in the Western coun- 
tries, Professor Monod, French 
Honorary Director of Secondary 
Education, said: “They are in pos- 
session of the necessary social insti- 
tutions and organizations, but in 
spite of this, the wounds which we 
inflicted on the children during the 
last war have not yet been healed.” 

Right now this same generation is 
subjected to new and damaging in- 
fluences by the impressions of the 
cold war and the armaments which 
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follow in its wake. The armament 
budget grows in the USA from 65 
per cent to 85 per cent. The social 
budget has been lowered in a num- 
ber of states, while at the same time 
prices are rising. From June, 1950, 
to December, 1951, they have risen 
30 per cent in France, 28 in Bel- 
gium, 22 in Norway. It is necessary 
to emphasize the harm done under 
these conditions to the health of the 
children. There is a dire housing 
shortage in France, in England, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and other countries. 
“Buildings are being put up for 
youth,” said Professor Monod, “but 
they are all military barracks.” 

High prices create imminent 
dangers. The permanent French 
council started an inquiry among 
French men and women who were 
asked to list their problems. Ninety 
per cent of these answers gave first 
importance to world peace; then 
came food, even before housing. Ra- 
tioning cuts out essential foods, and 
this is equally true in England, foods 
like meat and butter. Austria an- 
nounces a diminution in the general 
consumption of white flour, butter 
and cheese. 

I want to tell you of an incident in 
Vienna. For days, we Americans 
walked around fearing to look at the 
noble woman who represented Korea. 
We dared not raise our eyes. The 
American report was read. I began 
to walk back to my seat. A woman 
rose from her seat on the presidium 
and came towards me. As her deep- 
set, warm eyes looked into mine, she 
took me in her arms and embraced 


me, Kissing me on both cheeks. Yes, 
a Korean woman took an American 
woman into her arms and the Ameri- 
can, with tears in her eyes, returned 
humbly to her place. 

Who did the Korean woman em- 
brace? An individual? No! It was 
YOU—you who are reading this— 
and her eyes sent you a message. No, 
it was an urgent prayer. “Work for 
me—for my children—for my coun- 
try’s children.” 

Yes—it was you and groups like 
you all over our vast, powerful and 
beautiful country. ‘‘Work for peace,” 
she said. I saw it in her pleading 
eyes. “Go over the length and breadth 
of your land and tell America what 
war has done to my children, to their 
homes, to their schools, to their 
churches, to their libraries, to their 
hospitals, and to their mothers and 
fathers, sisters and brothers. Tell 
them what many of the delegates 
here present believe, that bacterio- 
logical warfare has been waged 
against our little ones. Plead with 
them to urge all Americans to raise 
their voices and demand that your 
country sign the Geneva Convention 
banning this type of warfare.” 

To those of you who will demand 
this, insistently, loudly and courage- 
ously, the Korean delegate added: 
“Work yet harder, friends, the hour 
is late—and may the tragically ur- 
gent need of all the world’s children 
lend victorious strength to the only 
noble war mankind can wage—the 
war to insure a fruitful, happy life 
to those who are the hope of the 
world—our children.” 


RESOLUTIONS ON BEHALF OF CHILDREN 


THE CONFERENCE for the Defense of Children in Vienna adopted 
resolutions on improving the education of children, the health of 
children and on the influence of literature, press, radio, cinema and 
art on the moral and cultural development of children. 
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The Germ Warfare Charge: 


Notables Write to President Truman 


GROUP of 41 prominent Ameri- 
cans have sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman declaring that U.S. de- 
nials of using bacteriological warfare 
in Korea are “less than convincing” 
and demanding that our government 
ratify the 1925 Geneva Convention 
against germ warfare as a first step 
to “convince the peoples of the world 
that our words are genuine.” The 
letter was transmitted to Mr. Tru- 
man by the American Peace Crusade. 
“As we recall the purposeful and 
planned destruction of the Korean 
countryside, the command to ‘kill 
anything. that moves,’ the million 
casualties among Korean civilians, 
the vast sums of money being spent 
by the United States on bacterio- 
logical warfare research and the 
boasting by military spokesmen of 
our progress in this field, we can un- 
derstand how the world can believe 
that those who would use burning 
gasoline would not hesitate to em- 
ploy death dealing bacteria. 

“The honor and integrity of the 
United States are at stake before the 
world. Every man and woman of 
decency in our country must insist 
that our government take steps to 
end this intolerable situation in 
which people in other countries can 
believe us guilty of methods of mass 
slaughter that even the Nazis did 
not use. And denials of these charges 
will not suffice. What is needed is an 
action which will convince the peo- 
ples of the world that our words are 
genuine.” 

Signers of the letter include Prof. 
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Robert Morss Lovett, former Gov- 
ernor of Virgin Islands; Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois; Prof. Theodor Rosebury, 
bacteriologist, one of the directors of 
the U.S. Armed Forces _ bacterio- 
logical warfare research during 
World War II; Dr. Clementina J. 
Paolone; Paul Robeson; Harry Brid- 
ges; Prof. Philip Morrison, who 
worked on the A-bomb; Mrs. Charlot- 
ta Bass, Vice-Presidential candi- 
date of the Progressive Party. 

Other signers of the letter include 
Fred Stover, President, Iowa Farm- 
ers Union; Willard Ransom, Presi- 
dent, Indiana State NAACP; Rev. 
Stephen Fritchman, First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles; Hugh Bryson, 
President, National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards; Arnaud 
D’Usseau, playwright; Thomas Rich- 
ardson, National Co-Director, Amer- 
ican Peace Crusade; Scott Nearing; 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

e 

The Paris L’Observateur (which 
expresses a political viewpoint simi- 
lar to The Nation) said editorially: 
“The hypothesis of an experiment 
with certain bacteriological weapons 
by the Americans (an experiment of 
a nature to make the negotiators at 
Panmunjom reflect) cannot be dis- 
carded a priori.” The publication at 
the same time printed the statement 
of Mare Jacquier, lawyer at the Ap- 
peals Court in Paris and member of 
the lawyers’ commission to Korea 
which found that the evidence on the 
use of bacteriological warfare could 
not be refuted. 
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How the UN Functions 


A review by JOHN PITTMAN 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
POWER POLITICS, by John Mac- 
Laurin, Harper & Brothers, 1951, 
New York, 468 pp. $5.00. 


IS book will retain its timeliness 


for some time. It supplies a first- 
rate description of how the United 
Nations functions. It records the main 
UN developments up to the end of 1949, 
and is therefore useful as a book of 
reference. And, most important from 
this reviewer’s viewpoint, it is strongly 
partisan in the cause of agreement 
among the big powers to settle their 
disagreements peaceably and not by 
war. It is, therefore, a useful work in 
the cause of peace. 

The chief merit of this work, and 
its uniqueness in the present atmos- 
phere in the United States, is its 
indictment of the policies of the 
United States and United Kingdom 
governments in respect to violations of 
their pledges under the Charter. The 
author condemns the cold war, the 
North Atlantic Alliance, the Washing- 
ton-dictated restrictions on East-West 
trade, the machinations by the U.S. 
and British governments to by-pass 
the Security Council and the principle 
of great power unity and unanimity, 
the gang-up of imperialist “white’’ 
governments against the underprivi- 
leged “colored peoples” in the colonies 
and trust territories. 

Every real fighter for peace can 
agree with him when he says: “There 
is no hope for peace and progress un- 
less we make our governments devote 
their efforts, not to winning the cold 
war, but to ending it. Let them cease 
to tell us that they have been forced 
into the cold war because the Russians 
have thwarted all their efforts to make 
the UN work. That is an untruth: 
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whatever views one may hold of the 
policy which the Russians might pur- 
sue in the UN if they were dominant 
there, the ascertained facts are that 
many of the U.S.-U.K. moves the Rus- 
sians have opposed at Lake Success 
have been unscrupulous and _ unde- 
sirable moves. Our governments have 
not yet tried an honest UN policy. Nor 
can we accept the argument that a 
conciliatory policy towards the Soviet 
bloc is doomed to failure. We do not 
know because that, too, has not been 
tried.” 

Peace forces will find in the book 
numerous examples and explanations 
to support this conclusion. The UN 
records, indeed, allow no other con- 
clusion. However, the author has not 
made the most of these records. His 
explanation of UN developments in- 
cline to the viewpoint of a “plague on 
both your houses.” He often ascribes 
to the Soviet Union motives as inimical 
to the cause of peace as those of the 
governments of the United States and 
United Kingdom. And he readily ac- 
cepts the State Department version 
of Soviet motives in such cases as the 
Korean conflict and the Iranian affair 
of 1946. Moreover, the author seems 
never to lose an opportunity for prais- 
ing the Tito regime. And his conclud- 
ing chapter, “Towards World Govern- 
ment or War,” finds in the sovereignty 
of the nation-state the source of all 
evil. “The goal,” as he sees it, “must 
be a world of federal states.” It is un- 
fortunate that unclarity reflected in 
such an approach, which provides am- 
munition for the very cold war forces 
the author assails, should dull the edge 
of his plea for a peaceful approach to 
international differences. Discriminat- 
ing readers, however, will be able to 
extract from the book its main content, 
which serves the cause of peace. 
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A Fine Novel of Old Poland 


A review by AMY SCHECHTER 


A LANTERN FOR JEREMY, by V. J. 
Jerome, Masses & Mainstream, New 
York, 1952. 288 pp., $2.50. 


HIS is not just another nostalgic 

tale of old-country boyhood although 
its action is seen through the eyes of 
the little Polish-Jewish boy, Jeremy, 
who lives with his uncle, a tannery- 
worker, and his aunt, in the town, or 
village of Vorkyrts. The ghetto town 
the author calls Vorkyrts is near enough 
to the great textile center of Lodz to 
be caught up swiftly in the tide of 
struggle rising to its crest in the revo- 
lution of 1905. The story begins when 
Jeremy is seven, ends when he is nine, 
as Poland is swept by mass strikes and 
demonstrations against tsarist oppres- 
sion, and the ill-paid, heavily burdened 
Jewish tanyard workers in Vorkyrts, 
and lumber-workers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and Polish workers on the big 
neighboring estate have begun to enter 
the struggle. 

Certainly this is not a complete story 
of the period; but, keeping within the 
framework he has set for himself by 
telling the story through the boy, mak- 
ing it subsidiary to the story of the 
opening up of the mind and heart of 
the boy himself, the author still does 
show the major lines of development of 
the period, the feel of it, its essence, 
with remarkable clarity and simplicity 
and often considerable force. This is 
one of the first books in English to 
give some idea of the role played by 
Poland’s Jewish proletariat, and the 
unity developed between them and mili- 
tant Polish labor, in the decades of 
struggle that helped to clear the way 
for the free Poland of today. 

Since it is written sensitively and 
expertly and with human warmth and 
lyricism and has much application to 
things of today, the book should have a 
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very general appeal. But it will be es- 
pecially welcome to Jewish readers who, 
like the reviewer, are sick of the nega- 
tive and perverse vogue for novels 
treating Jews, as well as Negroes, as 
passive victims, sick of two-by-four 
Dostoyevskys who glorify oppression, 
suffering and degradation and have 
hatred only for those resisting it. 
Among other things A Lantern for 
Jeremy will help to correct the idea 
that the Warsaw ghetto uprising was a 
mystical, isolated phenomenon without 
roots in Poland’s past or meaning for 
the future. 

The heart of the book is the story of 
the slow progress of Jeremy’s tannery- 
worker uncle, a gentle, orthodox man, 
to whom at first his boss is a little god, 
to an understanding of where he stands 
as a worker. There is no phony sudden 
conversion by “outside agitators’; he 
begins to feel the influence of the or- 
ganization called here “the Brothers 
and Sisters” (whose members, some of 
them local, some of them young men 
and women who have left the village for 
Lodz and other proletarian centers and 
returned to help their fellow-villagers), 
only as hunger and heavy toil and the 
impact of war open his eyes to the 
realities of his life. 

There is a large vividly-drawn gal- 
lery of people, workers, bosses, shop- 
keepers, some splendid pictures of wo- 
men including Jeremy’s upstanding 
aunt and the girl Frimmet who: be- 
comes a revolutionist, and the Polish 
mechanic, Yanek, she loves, who works 
with the Jewish Self-Defense organiza- 
tion the local Jewish population sets up 
as tsarist-inspired pogroms sweep the 
land, and is killed protecting his Jewish 
friends from hoodlums sent in from 
outside Vorkyrts. 

All this is told through the eyes of 
the intelligent, inquisitive, deeply im- 
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pressionable youngster, and told not 
with cute childishness, but definitely 
the way such a boy, reared in a worker’s 
family, and being in the midst of life, 
would see it. Many chapters also deal 
with his personal life, in the cheder, 
the synagogue, at play, roaming the 
meadows outside the town. The specific 
Jewish peoples’ culture of the town is 
shown with warmth and understanding 
—the new, expressed in the songs sung 
by the “Brothers and Sisters” coming 
together in the workers’ homes, the 
traditional culture, expressed in the gay 
Purim parade, when Jeremy’s uncle and 
the others, leaving work for a day, be- 
come gallant horsemen, riding in color- 
ful costumes through the streets. 

One feels that perhaps too much is 
crowded into the less than 300 pages; 


that the unity of the book could profit 
if some of the less relevant episodes 
were omitted. 

The author is now on trial in New 
York as one of sixteen Communist lead- 
ers, the “overt act” charged against him 
being his essay, “Grasp the Weapon of 
Culture”; and a specially relevant con- 
tribution the obviously autobiographi- 
cal book makes is the unsentimental 
but moving picture it paints of the 
family life of a child who will later be- 
come a Communist, a glowing contrast 
to the comic strip horrors of the family 
background of a “Communist” as de- 
scribed in current stool-pigeon confes- 
sion sagas. There is poverty and hard- 
ship in the little earth-floored ghetto 
shack, but also dignity and friendliness 
and love and understanding. 


Fancy Rationalization 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1951- 


1952, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1951, 479 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS fiftn volume in a series of an- 

nual treatments of foreign policy 
questions, which are part of the Brook- 
ings Institute program of research and 
education in international affairs—a 
program endowed by funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation—repeats the pat- 
tern set by earlier volumes, both as to 
content and to form. The material is 
highly abstract and is presented as 
conflicting ideas. The origin of these 
ideas and opinions, for instance, is 
never identified, nor are the probable 
beneficiaries of different lines of pol- 
icy identified. The solutions are pre- 
sented as alternatives, and the editors 
observe a formal impartiality by re- 
fraining from indicating their own 
preference. So that the entire picture 
given is presented as if the problems 
of foreign policy were not matters of 
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life or death to millions of human 
beings at the present moment, nor 
even matters of bread, land, liberty 
and peace for mankind, including 
155,000,000 Americans, but were merely 
mental exercises, like problems in cal- 
culus or physics. 

However, beneath this facade of im- 
partiality, the content unravels as a 
rationale of the current policies of the 
Washington Administration. Alter- 
native solutions presented to each 
problem exclude any real opposition to 
the current policy; they represent 
merely different tactical approaches 
for achieving the aims of the bil- 
lionaire American banks and trusts. 
Moreover, in the mainly expository 
section of the work, the part dealing 
with the present position of the United 
States in world affairs, the reader is 
deluged with all the clichés and stereo- 
types which Secretary Acheson and 
John Foster Dulles have used to justify 
the policies they pursue. As could be 
expected, this section is filled with 
distortion and evasion of fact. 

The burden of the entire work is to 
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justify the program for organizing 
war under the pretext of defending 
the “free world” against “Soviet ag- 
gression.” However, a_ discerning 
reader will find no clearer revelation 
of the real ends of Washington policy, 
and no more cynical admission of the 
shocking means which the rulers of 
the United States are prepared to use 
to achieve those ends. Finally, the prob- 
lems themselves are a kind of inverted 
measure of the power and scope of the 
world forces of peace and freedom. 

é. ¥. 


Turning the Tables 
On the Inquisitors 


MAN BITES DOG, by William Mandel. 
Published by The National Guardian, 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Introduction by Cedric Belfrage. 24 
pp. Single copies, 10 cents; 12 for $1; 
discounts in bulk. 


ILLIAM MANDEL, a writer on 

Soviet affairs authored a book for 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
1944. Prof. Owen Lattimore was at 
one time associated with the IPR. 
Hence, according to the familiar Mc- 
Carthy-McCarran syllogism, Mr. Man- 
del must come to be grilled by a Senate 
subcommittee. 

This pamphlet tells the exciting, fast- 
reading story of that harrowing ex- 
perience. But it turned out to be more 
harrowing for the inquisitors, Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (R-Mich.) and Robert 
Morris, subcommittee counsel, than for 
the witness. For, from the very first 
moment, Mandel put the committee on 
the defensive, and there they stayed. 
His replies to their tricky, propaganda, 
headline-hunting questions were forth- 
right, factual, and for the most part 
unanswerable. Subjects touched on in- 
cluded Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy, China, the war in Korea—all 
the issues impinging on the crucial 
question of war and peace. 

The National Guardian speaks the 
truth when it says it issued this pam- 
phlet as a public service. 
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PEACE 
PAMPHLETS 


SOVIET AGGRESSION: Myth or Reality? 
ARE WE BEING TALKED INTO WAR? 


EFFECTS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


all three by Corliss Lamont 
5c each 
(Special price on bulk orders) 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Elizabeth Moos 
64 pages, illustrated. 25c 


RUSSIA WITH OUR OWN EYES 


Report of British workers' delegation 
30c; 5 or more, only 20c each 








CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR 
20c 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 


Report of Sottish miners‘ 
delegation to the USSR 


5c 





AN AMERICAN CHURCHMAN 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 
by Rev. Louie D. Newton 
10c each; 6 for 50c 






GERMANY—HOPE OR PERIL? 
by a Hagelberg 
ic 


WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 


Americans report first-hand 
ee of USSR 
Cc 


AN AMERICAN PROPHET SPEAKS 


Interview between Premier Stalin and 
Col. Raymond Robins; foreword by 
Cedric Belfrage 


10c 





THE SOVIET WORKERS 
AND THEIR UNIONS 
5c 
For single items, add 3c postage an' 


handling charge, 1¢ more for each addi- 
tional item ordered. 


Order from 
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114 East 32nd Street, New York 16 
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NEW SOVIET FILMS 
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Coming and Index 
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THE FALL OF BERLIN —_ ' 
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Very GOOD FOOD, Room, Bath, $4 to $7 daily 
Available in !6mm. Evening FORUM, July-August, SPEAKERS 
PEACE WILL WIN WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Inc, 
js a — N CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Joris Ivens' inspiring film 274 Aces, 2 Lakes, Prout Stream, 6 Buildings 
Produced by Film Polski “Friendly, Informal HOME ATMOSPHERE 
FREE FOLDER—Photos, Rates, Transportation 
Hammond Globemaster World Atlas 
helps you understand and interpret history-making events . . . full 
color and minute detail with no sacrifice to clarity 
(1) Attractive ... colorful . . . plastic spiral binding . . . 48 pages 
of new three-dimensional maps of world, continents and countries . . . 
-- World Gazetteer of facts and latest census figures . . . 9'/4x12¥2. 
WORLD ATLAS ONLY $1 
Hammond Wall Maps 
by (2) MAP OF WORLD ... 50 x 33... together with A-Z 


Index and a Guide Book of ‘Gaswvel Facts, Maps and Statistics 





(3) MAP OF EUROPE AND NEAR EAST .. . 44x33. (4) MAP OF ASIA . . . 44x32, in folder 


(5) MAP OF UNITED STATES . . . 44x32... together with booklet 
of vital statistics and road, airline, etc. maps and Garetteer. 


WALL MAPS ONLY $1 EACH 





an' 
addi- NEW WORLD REVIEW © 114 East 32nd Street * New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me Hammond Map numbers encircled 1 2 3 4 5 Enclosed $.......... 
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For Thoughtful Americans... 


Correspondents in a dozen "new world'' capitals and other centers 
bring you first-hand reports and interpretation. NWR editors read 
hundreds of publications that come to our office each month, cull 
them for useful facts and sidelights suppressed by the pro-war press. 
Outstanding articles published abroad are translated, made available 
to you. We know that thoughtful readers, in their striving for a 
peaceful world, want the undistorted picture. That's what they get 
in NWR. 

Help us reach thousands of potential readers. Tell them what 
they will miss if they don't read these vital articles: 


IN COMING ISSUES 
PROF. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, former Governor of the Virgin Islands, 


will write on the Progressive Party convention in Chicago, highlight- 
ing that party's program for peace for America and the world. 


ESLANDA ROBESON, NWR's consultant on Negro and colonial affairs, con- 
tributes a vigorous and thought-provoking article on millions op- 
pressed who would be free. 


LEMENT U. HARRIS writes on the most recent findings of Soviet agronomists 
in the field of soil management and structure, of experiments that 
have shown that even apparently worn-out soils, if properly managed, 
are capable of producing bumper crops. 


ALSO hard-hitting, timely editorials, exciting features, short stories, book reviews 
. and lots of eye-filling pictures! 


get your friends to subscribe to 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


$2.00 for 12 months $3.50 for 24 months 


$1.00 for Special 6-month Introductory Subscription 
(Canada and Foreign, $3.00 a year) 





NEW WORLD REVIEW, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please [Jenter [] renew my subscription to New World Review for 000 


months, and also enter subscriptions for the names listed separately. | am en- 
ee ‘ 
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(Continued from page 2) 


PACU 





' review of the press. These are followed 


by comment on Soviet or international 


subjects. 

8:00-8:30 A.M.: 15.5, 15.44, 15.12, 
17.82, 11.91 megacycles. 

6:20-7:30 P.M.: 15.88, 15.25, 15.28, 


15.18, 15.11, 11.81, 11.91, 11.83, 11.71, 
9.67, 9.66, 9.55, 9.65, 9.83, 7.24 mega- 
cycles. 

7:30-8:30 P.M.: 15.25, 15.28, 15.18, 
15.11, 11.71, 11.88, 9.67, 9.66, 9.65, 7.24 
megacycles. 

8:30-11:00 P.M.: 15.38, 15.25, 15.23, 
15.11, 15.18, 11.88, 11.81, 11.91, 11.32, 
11.71, 9.67, 9.66, 9.65, 9.55, 9.83, 7.24 


megacycles. 
11:00 P.M.-1:00 A.M.: 15.18, 15.11, 
11.88, 11.82, 11.71, 9.65, 7.24 mega- 


cycles. (For the West Coast.) 


Finds it "Revelation" 


Coulter, Pa.—Received my first copy 
of NEw WoRLD REVIEW, and to be hon- 
est with you, and honest with myself, I 
will say that I have received such a 
revelation in the reading of it, when 
compared to what is being broadcast, 
printed and labeled facts, that I do not 
know, at this writing, whether to offer 
you commendation or condemn the pur- 
veyors of misinformation.—Charles A. 
Francis. 


Many Thanks! 


Redondo Beach, Cal.—Your appeal for 
contributions is received, and this is 
one of the times we’d wish to be a 
multi-millionaire and give greatly to 
keep NWR striding along to increasing 
success. Here is my small contribution 
of $5 and hearty hopes that matters may 
soon improve for the invaluable NWR 
and the splendid work it is doing.—Mrs. 
C. H. Turvey. 





THE ARITHMETIC 
OF PEACE AND WAR 
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By all established business standards 
it seems an odd thing to spend more 
money when costs are higher and in- 
come is down. 


But there are times when these sacred 
rules have to be flouted. 


Take this issue of NEW WORLD 
REVIEW. Readers will notice that it is 
76 pages, eight pages more than we 
usually print. The enlarged issue is 
made necessary by the need to present 
our readers with a detailed, documented 
report and analysis of the Koje Island 
crime and the tragic, useless war in 
Korea of which it is a part. 


Editor Jessica Smith’s article, you 
will agree after reading it, is an indis- 
pensable weapon in the fight of the 
American people for peace in Korea and 
throughout the world. 


Need we tell you how necessary it is 
for NWR to carry on such vital work? 


Won’t you help us by sending us a 
contribution today to help pay the extra 
costs of the July issue? If you like, send 
us the names of friends and we shall 
apply your donation to gift subs for 
them. Here’s the coupon. Act NOW! 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Here are $ and on a separate sheet, 


the names to help double the circulation of 
New World Review. 


NAME 
ADDRESS ZONE 
CITY STATE 





NWR VACATION KIT 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR PLEASANT AND REWARDING VACATION READING 
AT REAL BARGAIN PRICES! SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, BEFORE OUR LIMITED 
SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED. WE PAY POSTAGE ON COMBINATION OFFERS BELOW. 








OFFER No. 1 


THE EYES OF REASON by Stefan Heym 


A distinguished novel. Told with deep compassion by the author of “Crusaders,” about three brothers who 
have returned to liberated Czechoslovakia, and the paths they have chosen to follow ... an absorbing, 
exciting story. 


plus 


A LANTERN FOR JEREMY by V.J. Jerome | 55.29 VALUE 


A beautiful, lyrical and tender novel about life in old Poland as seen 
through the eyes of a child. Here is a new book which, by its masterful $3 





depiction of life in pre-revolutionary days, illumines the present 
People’s Poland . . . John Howard Lawson says... "A distinguished 
work of art.” 














om. 2 HIGH TREASON by Albert E. Kahn 


The sensational best seller . . . documented exposé of reactionary forces seeking to undermine civil rights in 
America and lead us to World War III. 


plus 

ALL QUIET IN THE KREMLIN by George Marion 
As eptodte ern acct of te Sot ve by on tower | $9.79) VALUE 
plus for only 
BETRAYAL by Arthur D. Kahn 


A comprehensive report of our occupation of Germany and the be- 
trayal of the Roosevelt policies regarding that country. Se 




















OFFER No. 3 OFFER No. 4 


SOVIETS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
by W. P. & Zelda K. Coates _—— rs 9 of "My 


The most complete eye-witness account in English of Socialist Childhood,” “In the World," and "My Universities.” 
construction . . . vividly portraying the people, their cultural 
and scientific advance. 


plus 
PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION MOTHER by Maxim Gorky 
by Corliss Lamont. = | A soulatiring world clase by 
n...citom | TE aie Rewie’s greatent modernwnter. 1 $9.33 value 
she for only plus for only 





plus 





20 hard-hitting pamphlets on 20 hard-hitting pamphlets on $4 


subjects vite! to peace. 














subjects vital to peace. 


























